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our energetic and much reve- 


the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, 
. surrounded by, we hope, a mighty 
crowd of her faithful and loving subjects. This 
visit must be regarded as a graceful homage to 
private enterprise directed towards the improve- 
ment and elevation of the people. In no other 
country in the world could such a structure 
have been raised in such a way ; and we doubt 
whether, even scientifically and artistically 
viewed, such an effect could have been pro- 
duced elsewhere in the same space of time. 

The building itself is a marvel,—a triumph 
of engineering skill,—and demands for all who 
have been concerned in producing it the 
warmest praise. Standing beneath the centre 
transept, and gazing up to the arched roof, 170 
feet above you, spanning a width of 120 feet, 
the effect is overwhelmingly striking, and the 
difficulties which had to be overcome rise before 
the mind, and add the feeling of wonder to that 
of admiration.* 

We shall not be suspected of unduly flatter- 
ing Sir Joseph Paxton, Messrs. Fox, Henderson, 
and Co., or Mr. Fuller and the other directors : 
we have not scrupled to make such observations 
on occurrences during the progress of the 
works as our duty seemed to render necessary, 
without reference to the way in which such 
observations might be received by these gen- 
tlemen. They themselves, at all events, will 
give us credit for sincerity when we offer them 
our heartiest congratulation on the completion 


of their giant work thus far, and point to the | 


building as an achievement, in the main, which 
must always redound to their fame. 


We need scarcely say that much still remains | 


to be done, and that the future of the under- 
taking will depend on decisions yet to be come 
to and steps yet to be taken. 


ability, and application to the matter, in order to 
obtain actual success. A large proportion of 
the general public will, probably, be disappointed 
when they first visit the Exhibition, and will 
have to be taught to appreciate what is there. 
The manufacturers must be led to co-operate 
more warmly than they have yet done: and the 
educated portion of the public must bear in 
mind that this may be made the most powerful 
educational institution in the world, and is 
entitled to their best support and attention. 
The general appearance of the interior is very 
charming. 
now that the green foliage is introduced, the red 
colour of the pillars is seen to be very agree- 
able, and the eye greedily wanders on refreshed 
and invigorated. The building has scarcely 
such an effect of length as the old structure in 
Hyde-park, even with due allowance for the 
actual difference, and we are disposed to ascribe 
this partly to the fact that from the form of the 
roof and the close occurrence of the ribs, slight 
as they are, no glass is seen in the roof of one 
half of the building, looking at it from the 





* Some of our readers may wish to be reminded of the other di- 
mensions of the Crystal Palace. The entire length is 1,608 feet ; the 
length of centre transept, 405 feet ; length of end transepts, 312 
feet: the width of nave is 72 feet; the width of centre transept, 
120 feet ; the width of end transepts, 72 feet; and the pro‘ection 
of the bays is § feet. These dithensions, it will be seen, are al! 
multiples, or parts, of 24 feet, the distance from celumun to column 
throughout. The height of the first story, including the girder, 
which is 3 feet, is 22 feet ; the heicht of the second story ‘ineluding 
girder}, third story, fourth story in centre transept, and fifth 
story in transept, 20 feet in each case, The ribs of the roof spring 
at 8 feet above the upper galleries in nave and transepts. The 
height from the floor he centre of the roof of the nave, and 
of end transepts, is 106 feet ; and the height from the fi to the 
centre of the roof of the ntre transept (as already 1 
170 feet. T 












The diameter of the octugon columns is 74 incl 





A\N the date which heads this notice | 


renced Queen will formally open | 


The directors | 
will have to give no ordinary amount of thought, 


As we expected would be the case, | 


| other, and the result of course is that the end 
is in appearance brought up closer to the eye. 
The collection of sculpture will demand from all 
students many examinations. Never before, and 


!in no other place, has such a ramassement of the | 


| works of all periods jand of all nations been 
‘seen; and the architectural courts must be 
studied one by one with guide-books and 
correlative aid of all sorts. We hope, by the 
way, it is the intention of the directors to affix 
name, date, and even history, to each statue, 
jand model, and tree. Unless this be done, a 
great power of instruction will be given up. 
The manufacturing courts will scarcely be in 
a complete condition for exhibition on Saturday, 
but they will be nearly all in shape,—one or two 
of them, by the way, very ugly shape. The foun- 
| tains in the nave will doubtless be in playing 
order, but the great water-works outside must 
| be postponed for a future gala. The models of 
extinct monsters of time gone by will probably 
be seen basking in their proper element, and 
| will be considered, we have no doubt, one of 
the most extraordinary features of the establish- 
ment. The Icthyosaurus, the Plesiosaurus, the 
Megalosaurus, and the Iguanodon follow each 
other in proper succession, some of them recall- 
ing to mind the American compound, half- 
alligator and half-earthquake. To get some 
notion of the size of these, you may be reminded 
that the Iguanodon consists of four iron columns 
9 feet long by 7 inches diameter, 600 bricks, 
|650 5-inch half-round drain-tiles, 900 plain 
i tiles, 38 casks of cement, 90 casks of broken 
| stone, making a total of 640 bushels of artificial 
stone, kept together by 100 feet of iron hooping, 
and 20 feet of cube inch bar! All will doubt- 
less agree with the King of the Belgians, who, 
|when viewing these gentle animals with the 
| Queen, congratulated her Majesty with great 
earnestness on no longer having such subjects 
| in her dominions! 

But we must leave generalities. In our 
present number (p. 307) will be found a view of 
| part of the nave looking towards the north from a 
point a little to the south of the centre transept. 
On the left hand, or west side of this half of the 
nave, are formed the courts of ancient architee- 
ture,—Egyptian already commented on; Greek, 
Roman, the Alhambra, &c. due to Mr. Owen 
Jones, to be referred to hereafter, and the 
Assyrian; while on the right hand side, still 
looking north, will be found the illustrations 
_of modern architecture—Norman, Byzantine, 
Gothic, Renaissance, and Italian. On the left 
hand side of the central transept the dais has 
been erected for her Majesty, and behind this 
rises a mighty amphitheatre of seats for the 
band and singers, who will speak for the nation 
when they say, with their thousand voices,— 


God sabe the Queen. 


We give also a view of the two Egyptian 
sitting figures, previously described, p. 262, 
with part of the avenue of Andro-Sphinxes 
leading to them in the western half of the north 
transept, one of the most striking portions of 
the collection, whereon Mr. Bonomi has 
brought all his knowledge to bear; and then, 
first noticing the extraordinary beauty and 
power of the face of the Sphinxes as painted 
(fixed as Fate, calm as the Eternal), and offering 
our best wishes for the suecess of this most 
important undertaking, we step into the Assy- 
R1AN Court, and continue those more special 
observations which we have proposed to our- 


selves to make. 


It is not our purpose to combine a history of 
architecture, with the short notices which we 
can now give of the architectural courts at the 


Crystal Palace. All that we hope to do 1s to 


1 1 } sal . 
present them to our readers as aids, towards the 
‘ . . 

] whieh ve 


} . . 2 1 
solution of questions In eestnet 
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regarded as amongst the most 1 portant OL Lie 
. 1 } . mS 
time, and to direct a larger share ol puoi 
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attention, as well to the interest which would 
be found in the study of art in architecture, 
and the knowledge of its history, as more 
closely, to the fact of the real vast extent of the 
| tield in each group of styles, of which the best 








| of the courts is but the slight indication. In 
the article on Egyptian art, we showed. suffi- 
ciently, that particular systems are to be viewed 
}as embodied in numerous structures, many of 
them of vast size, designed for opposite uses, 
raised at intervals of time, and situated often at 
long distances from each other. Considering 
_ the importance to professional architects, which 
| we think even the popular branch of our sub- 
|ject has, we might well ask to be allowed to set 
down at greater length, what has still been in- 
sufficiently pointed out through other channels. 
_ Not only are there important styles, to which 
no space could be given, as the ancient Indian, 
: the modern Indian, and the Chinese, with many 
'which it would be interesting to inquire into, 
| but of which we know little,—but, some of the 
| best known general divisions include several 
| opposite, though contemporaneous forms of 
‘treatment. The change of site, new materials, 
ithe particular form of municipal government, 
may produce those differences which are pre- 
sented by the cities of Northern Italy; and the 
individual taste, or even humour of an architect, 
not only will be seen to give different charac- 
teristics to every work, but positively should do 
so for the attainment of breathing expression in 
art. 
Much of the accurate information which we 
contemplate will, we hope, be diffused by the 
Handbooks—being issued whilst this comes 
before the eye of our readers; and we hope 
that the competent men whose names are ap- 
pended to them, have had sufficient time to 
achieve this one of their multifarious duties,— 
for it is second to no other in importance.- The 
public has, however, to be made to know, that 
attention, study, and thought are simply re- 
quired—to appreciate art, and to understand its 
history,—just as they are in other fields of inte- 
rest. As it is, many of those even who are 
considered able to appreciate an old picture, 
have, as regards a work of architecture, to be 
taught fo see. 
Further, it is our duty to point out, that 
although the architectural courts have been 
entrusted to no unskilful hands, the chosen 
expression of style or character is not always 
in unison with the opinion of authorities, also 
not incompetent. The difficulties of the modern 
railroad principle of imparting knowledge 
whether through the medium of book illustra- 
tion or model—are plainly these,—that, if only 
| certain examples can be given, the impression 
is necessarily partial, and therefore wrong,—if 
something be designed to stand as the type of a 
class, the teacher is open to the accusation of 
giving his own impressions rather than facts. 
In some of the Sydenham courts, the one prin- 
ciple has been adopted, and in some the other; 
and what the public should understand at the 
' outset, is in what particular courts each system 
| has prevailed, and also that there are disadvan- 
tages in both. 

The want of a uniform vehicle of represen- 
tation,—that is to say, the choice of imitative 
material universally, or that of the material of 
the original reproduced, seems also to involve 
a few points for question. 

After what we have remarked heretofore, we 
need not say, that these difficulties of illustra- 
tion should especially be considered in the case 
of the courts which call next for notice. Those 
who have had the direction of them, had to 
choose between a form of expression manifestly 
incomplete, and that which was to some extent 
conjectural. Thus they have been attacked by 
writers who were not aware of the documentary 
evidence for the commencement of the course 

chosen, if not for the exact conclusion which 
has for the present been adopted. Our opinion 
on several of these points, as well as the inquiry 
into the evidence, we must reserve for a more 
convenient opportunity. 


But there are some 
must not leave al 


ir 
questio s which we ltogether 


untouched. 

So far from there being any want of judgment 
in the disconnection of the Assyrian Court with 
sition 
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selected,—considering that no definite opinion | common Assyrian emblem has too direct resem-| not at all unlike an Egyptian capital inverted. 


ean vet be arrived at, as to the date of the| blance for the connection to be mistaken, the 
original remains. Mr. Fergusson has, indeed, | authorof the “Account of the Ancient Egyptians” 
concluded that the oldest Assyrian buildings yet | says :—‘‘ This fact would suffice to disprove the 
discovered, which he says are the north-west | early date of the marbles hitherto discovered, | 
and central palaces at Nimrond, and the palace | which are in fact of a period comparatively modern | 
of Kalah Sherghat, were built by the dynasty | in the history of Egypt; and recent discoveries | 
which immediately succeeded Nimrod, and con-| have fully justified the opinion I ventured to | 
sequently, he says, were contemporary with! express, when they were first brought to this | 
Abraham and the shepherd kings of Egypt, and/country: Ist. That they are not of archaic | 
that the date was about twenty-one or twenty-| style, and that original Assyrian art is still to'| 
‘two centuries before our era, or at the supposed | be looked for. 2nd. That they give evidences | 
time of the building of the great pyramid. | of the decadence, not the rise of art; and 3rd. | 
The palace of Khorsabad, Mr. Fergusson be- | That they have borrowed much from Egypt, | 
lieves, was built by Ninus, u.c. 1341, and that | long the dominant country in power and art, | 
at Koyunjik by his successor; whilst the build- | and will be found to date within 1000 B.c.” On| 
ings at Persepolis were the work of princes of the other hand, we observe, the same writer | 
the Achemenian dynasty,—probably Darius and | argues that “ Man attempted sculpture long be- | 
Xerxes—about eight centuries later. Surprise | fore he studied architecture,” and that bas- | 
has therefore been expressed by some, that the | relief may be considered the earliest style of | 
remains should have been referred, all to the same | Sculpture,—views with which those of Mr. Fer- | 
architectural type. There are, however, very | $¥SS0n as to the superiority of the sculpture as | 
striking points of resemblance, as in the seulp-| Compared with the architecture in that which | 
ture of the winged animals at Persepolis, shown | he regards as the early period are consistent. 
in Sir Robert Ker Porter’s account, and those{ It will be seen, that much of the difficulty 
of which there are specimens in the British of the question would be removed, by the 
Museum. The positions, attitudes, and espe-| @scertainment of a late date for the destruction 
cially the treatment of the curled hair, are the | Of the Assyrian empire under Sardanapalus. 
same. On other grounds, there are strong argu-| This event has been placed as late as 606 B.c. ; 
ments in favour of the structural principle of | but it has also been given as early as 900 B.c. 
restoration adopted by Mr. Fergusson. But as! . After all, can we come to any certain conclu- 
to the high antiquity of the Nineveh sculpture, ; 8100 as to the origin of any of our best known 
and the precise connection of the Assyrian and/ forms? The more we inquire into these ques- 
Persian styles with those of other countries, | tions, the more dangerous does it appear to say, 
‘there are difficulties which may long wait | “Here, and at such time, arose such an idea.” 
to be removed. It by no means follows that | Germinating from invisible atoms, there accu- 
the monument of an individual. or the com-| ™ulates a power of thought which seems to leap 
memoration of a great event, is of a date ap. | OVer impassable oceans and trackless deserts, 
}and sets at naught the established cordons of 


proximate to the life of the person or the inci- ; : ‘ Cr 
dent recorded. There are many who unthink- | despotism and priesteraft. A nation is con- 


ingly set down the monument erected to Chaucer | quered, but subjects its rulers by its arts. 
by Nicholas Brigham, as one of the oldest in; Greek and Persian, Christian and Crusader, 


Westminster Abbey. The different dates of the | meet but for deadly strife, yet interchange the 
architecture of Nineveh and Persepolis may be | While the ideas which make up the progression 
as widely apart as is supposed, and the style of | of art, and help the work of civilization. There- 
architecture may have endured as it did in| fore, why should we inquire into features of 
Egypt, though this we think should scarcely be | Tesemblance between te architecture of Egypt, 
assumed without historic evidence. But it | Assyria, and Greece, except to show how many, 
should be understood that greatness of conjec- | pomts beyond those generally mentioned, should 
ture is not so much involved in the union of | be taken into consideration ? oe 
works such as those of Nineveh and Persepolis,| Whether the architecture of Nineveh be of 
as in such combination, consistently with re-| early date, may have been doubted; but, few 
garding them of opposite dates. here is no | have hesitated to receive the opinion that the 
doubt of the connection, in some way or other, | architecture of Greece, and especially the Ionic 
of Assyrian, Egyptian, and Greek art. Which way | 0rder, was in great degree derived from 
the course of progress flowed, and what reflexes | Nineveh, or at least Persepolis. There are volutes 
of influence there were occasioningthe identity, or | i the capital of the column—four on each face as 
the derivation of ornaments, has yet to be estab-| generally represented,—and even two on each 
lished. Everything may have happened as Mr. | face, in one fragment drawn by Sir R. K. Por- 
: ter. There are flutes to the shaft, with fillets ; 
| the doorway to the temple of Darius resembles 
Without better evidence than history now|that of the Erectheion; some of the Greek 
affords, it is certainly difficult to understand | OTmaments of which we have spoken, found in- 
how Nineveh can have been the site of | deed, though long unsuspected, in Egypt, are the 
extensive new palaces during the time of | Constant ornaments here; and the very marked 
| feature of Grecian architecture, the pediment, is 
‘seen in the tomb of Cyrus, at Passargade. But 
| what of that ? the volute exists there as it does 
‘in all styles, and in the works of nature. It is 
| seen, indeed, attached to a fan-like object, near to 
the head of an Assyrian deity in the British 
' Museum, where, moreover, the two volutes are 
joined by the descending hem, as in the Erec- 
_theion capital. It is also seen on the rail of a 
chair, and in many of the decorations at 
Sydenham. The master-stroke of mind was to 
apply the form as we see it in the Greek build- 











Fergusson supposes; though he speaks posi- 
tively on some points, like most enthusiasts. 


the Persian sovereigns. The duration of all 
manners and fashions in the East is very 
remarkable. There are things sculptured on 
the marbles which would stand for illustra- 
tions of peculiar customs of the present day. 
We may say that Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson 
has expressed a decided opinion against the 
extreme antiquity of the sculptures, and we have 
before alluded to that of a very competent 
authority, who regards the Greck temple at Agina 
as older—by perhaps seventy years—than the 
Nineveh marbles.* Diodorus Siculus records that : 
a colony of Egyptians followed Cambyses from | ng, not as a mere appendage to the capital. 
Egypt, and the question is whether the style| However, it must be allowed that one of 
and the character of ornament do not indicate | Mr. Fergusson’s chief illustrations, a bas-relief 
a date at least not earlier than such an event. | from Khorsabad, showing a small building with 
Among the most prominent forms and orna-, true voluted capitals, evinces the same applica- 
ments, the arch, the zigzag, the rosette, the | tion as that of the Greeks. a 
guilloche, the anthemion or antefixa, the echinus | In the column at Persepolis there is in the 
ornament, the astragal ornament, dentils, and | capital, much more that resembles the Egyptian, 
battlemented parapets will be scen—either | than the Greek. One portion of it in the centre, 
identical with such forms as we found in Egyp-| With a slight addition to the length, would have 
tian art, or obviously connected withthem. Speak- | the exact form of section of some of the 
ing of the winged globe of Egypt, to which the | Egyptian capitals, and the whole has that frag- 
aero “i | mentary appearance, characteristic of certain 
* We would take this opportunity of expres-ing our opinion of works of fate date, such as Sir J. Gardner 
ia a ee papece lectures, which we should be gai to | Wilkinson calls Composite. Two of them we 
€ ended by architects a. they appear to be by others. : . : 
They embody the result of much patient research. and affordsome | Mentioned in our last, as reproduced in the 
uew and important views which should not be disregarded. The Egyptian Court. The base, which, nevertheless, 


Teports in a former volume are, we believe, the , . ° > ° ° 
appeared. SEE WERE BS only ones that have | hos 4 form which might be highly suggestive, is 








Such caprices seem to have been indulged in, in 
Egypt occasionally, as they were in modern 
Rome. 

But the question as to the origin of the 
Grecian Ionic has still to be stated. The earliest 
period to which we could ascribe the Persepolitan 
architecture would be the time of Darius, about 
520 B.c. Whereas the temple of Artemis, or 
Diana, at Ephesus, said to soit been the first 
building in which the Ionic order was used, had 
its columns erected by Chersiphron and Meta- 
genes, about forty years earlier than the date 
last mentioned. It is therefore argued by some, 
not only that the architectural works of Nineveh 
and Persepolis are of comparatively approximate 
dates, as well as of the same type, but that the 
whole Eastern style is just as likely to have 
derived details from the Ionian Greeks, as the 
Greeks to have adapted from it,—and we do 
not know that there is anything further than 
these conjectures for our readers to take 
the balance of. Bull-headed capitals are found 
in the temple of Apollo, in the island of Delos. 
The most striking resemblance in a matter of 
detail, is seen in the ornament like the Greek 
honeysuckle and lotus. Sometimes, this orna- 
ment is arranged as in the capital of the 
Erectheion ; sometimes, as on the bronzes, we 
find a row of anthemions as decided as those 
above the cornice of the Choragic monument of 
Lysicrates. 

The visitor to the Crystal Palace, with Mr. 
Fergusson’s book to reter to, before and after 
his visit, or with the notice and illustrations 
which were given in our ninth volume, will 
have no difficulty in understanding that which 
it has been intended to show. The clever 
mode of solving the problem of the existence of 

artition walls 16 to 21 feet thick, has not, 
iowever, had full justice done to it at Syden- 
ham ; for so great a loss of space could not have 
been afforded. The great hall of the palace of 
Khorsabad, reproduced, 70 feet by 30 feet, there- 
fore, is separated from the nave by rooms, in place 
of masses of wall, and which have to receive light 
from above. From below, however, the discord- 
ance is not perceived. The great hall has two 
yrincipal entrances, and winged lions and bulls 
19 feet and 14 feet in height, and figures of 
giants strangling lions, supposed to represent 
Nimrod, and holding the weapon fn aa to 
resemble the Australian boomerang, are placed 
at these and the other entrances. The two 
smaller rooms are for sculptures from Koyunjik 
and Khorsabad, but are at present empty; 
and another room at the north end contains 
miscellaneous sculptures. The great hall con- 
tains sculptures from Nimroud. The roof is 
supported by columns, with capitals partly in 
the form of bulls, and partly of the voluted 
character, thought to have formed the sugges- 
tion for the Greek Ionic. The columns are 
principally supported by the wall of the sub- 
structure ; but in the wider space of the great 
hall there are taller columns from the floor. 
The ceiling is divided into compartments, after a 
manner which may be correct here, but which 
was adopted in countries far from Assyria many 
centuries later, and the compartments are filled 
in with painted figures and devices. A very 
elaborate system of ornament and polychrom 
prevails throughout, and the propriety of it wi 
no doubt be questioned by many. Few, how- 
ever, have taken the trouble to observe how 
completely the forms of ornament are authorised 
by the remains, or the Persepolitan structures 
which have been associated with them. There 
are ivories and bronzes enough to show that the 
arts of Assyria had no contemptible position ; 
and bricks painted with figures and devices have 
been ional in great numbers. Painted archi- 
tecture is characteristic of the East. But the 
colours chosen will strike many as very 
dark ; and at least they are more so than those 
on the bricks. The artistic character of the 
sculpture, we may remark, is, to our mind, much 
interfered with. 

As the readers of the Builder know, Mr. 
Fergusson sought to restore the Assyrian archi- 
tecture by adding to the walls, sculptures and 
ornaments which were the sole remains in the 
one case, and to the pillars, doorways, and win- 
dows in the other, what each happened to want, 
and what the other appeared able to supply. 
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The arrangement of columns, and the admission 
of light through them in an upper story, so 
novel to English eyes, appeared to be the onl 
one which could be reconciled with the existing 
remains, and was supported by the analogy of 
other Eastern buildings. But it is more to the 
purpose to draw attention to a paragraph in 
our last number, in which Colonel Rawlinson 
reports the discovery of further remains, one of 
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THE SITTING FIGURES IN THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
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; : . on ! . *,* . 
having the addition of what are like the sacred their handwriting. As to decoration proper, 
asps, and more decided imitations of the asp | what is there in post-and-beam architecture to 
emblem—all are open to much learned argu- | forbid the architect, in the extending of such a 


ment. 

The use of Mosaic—recently discovered—is 
to be illustrated. The fir-cone ornament, and 
its resemblance to the thyrsus of Bacchus, the 
sacred tree, and the meaning of the winged 
lions and bulls, are full of matter for specula- 
tion. 

The practical architect, too, may wonder how 
mounds of earth, judged to be artificial from the 
representation of the process of raising them, 
can have been made to support durably the 
heavy superstructures. 

The lever, the wedge, the saw, the hatchet, 
and other tools, were in common use. When 
Mr. Layard moved the great bulls and lions 
from their sites, the plan adopted differed but 
little from that followed in the original erection ; 
and the visitor to the works at Sydenham 
Palace, who has seen the statues moved easily 
along by placing a number of pieces of greased 
lath for the pedestal to pass over, will have seen 
done much in the same way, what is represented 
in the bas-reliefs of the Nineveh marbles, as 
also in the tombs of Egypt. 





> 
THE ENTITY OF THE IONIC ORDER 
AND VITALITY OF ALL THE ORDERS.* 

Not only may each new edifice have capitals 
of a new composition, but it would touch, I 
apprehend, no essential attribute of the style, 
or render less clear the pure Attic note, if ima 
portico every capital was made of a slightly 
different design. 

There is sufficient scope for this, at least in 
the Corinthian: when the capital, as in the 
Doric, is to give the fullest and clearest 
expression of its office, we are limited in its 
decorative development ; but when, as in the 
foliaged order, matter is added for ornament 
sake, then the degree of possible diversity is 
almost infinite, as may be well conceived, if we 
consider the diversity within the cirele of beauty 
that is produced by a few similar features in the 
human face, and take into account the ten 
thousand suggestions for arrangement and com- 
position that nature supplies to the designer in 
the richness and brightness of her forms and 
variety of her phenomena. 

And what is said in reference to the column 
or capital apphes, with some qualification, to 
the entire order. It is true that in the works 
of the Greeks we find but a few elementary 
forms employed in decoration, as the wave- 
scroll, the fret, the astragal, the anthemion, the 
guilloche, &c. and that its structural lines are 


system to the multifarious purposes of modern 
| English life, to gather the ever new and eternal 
‘that blooms in forest and field, and introducing 
_into its ornamentation all the generic forms of 
| nature, more or less conventionally or abstractly 
| treated? That trabeated architecture is neces- 
sarily monotonous and inflexible in its forms, 
and its adaptability to different eg as 
/some have asserted, merely a mechanical pos- 
| sibility of joining in various ways a number of 
‘cold, inconsistent, and unrelated parts, is dis- 
proved by the endless variety of detail and pro- 
| portion that was exhibited by a kindred system, 
| the epistylar architecture of the Nile, to whieh 
the Greeks themselves were so deeply indebted, 
and which, moreover, largely and successfully 
employed natural objects in its embellishments ; 
flower and foliage decoration growing round the 
bases of the columns, and clinging to the 
various features like living plants. Though the 








Athenian temple was the only pure and perfect 
expression of the epistylar spirit, and in that | 
form alone has the Greck architeeture been | 

iven to the world in its simple integrity, yet as | 
its component features and ale are objects 
of genuine beauty, and as such destined, im 
some way or another, in some modification of 
their forms, to be “joys for ever,” and as the 
laws of their combination—those of gravitation 
and support—are immutable laws of the universe, 
—no vicissitude in the eondition and cireum- 
stances of society can render it obsolete. Its 
correctness, which, strange to say, has been 
urged against it—all the correctness essential to 
it—it possesses in obedience to natural laws,—to 
laws which have their basis in truth, in the 
principles of the nature within us, and ina right 
perception of the beauty of the nature without ; 
and such correetness may not only consist with 
the highest life and progression of which any 
architecture is capable, but it is conducive to its 
life and vigour and to every excellence. 

From the slumber of ages, at the talismanic 
touch of art-power and occasios, it will start 
into life ready for the highest and the humblest 
uses, germinate anew, and put forth branches to 
mect every requirement of our present state of 
development. The Romans, on they intro- 
duced the arch and dome, and their modern 
successors, when they invented and added the 
balustrade and other features, so far proved its 
germinating power—its capacity for growth and 
amplification, and of being applied to new pur- 
poses. Like the seed of a tree which is capable 
of retaining its principle of life for centuries 
and is ready to germinate whenever the suitable 





expressive either of gravitation or support, and | conditions shall be offered, the architecture of 
cannot be applied arbitrarily as decoration, or | the ancients, brought under the vital power of 


with reference to artistic effect ouly. 
architecture of the Greeks beauty was the off- 
shoot of a stern wisdom which breathes from 
all their works: they weighed the exact value 
of each architectural word they used, to the 
minutest shade of distinction: the ovolo or 
echinus, for example, was a conic sectional 
curve, indicative of great energy of support, 
and every other line bore part im expressing some 
structural funetion, with more or oa intensity, 
according ta its position. ‘ 

Structural fitmess, however, is not destructive 


In the | 
| and increase in ramification, till every institution 


art-genlus, may spread out its shoots anew, 


and — required by our complex eiviliza- 


| tion finds under its branches a fitting character 


and expression. Supposing, however, there was 
anything essentially imfleatble in the structural 
constitution of this arehiteeture—and its in- 
herent, progressive, and advancing power was 
found to be but feeble as regards the orders 
themselves—we are surely sufficiently uncontined 
jin what is superadded as adventitious ornament, 
in which all the vast resources of nature are as 


| under the same influence ? 


of variety, for which there is still great scope,— | freely opened to the Classic as to the Gothie 
variety of form and proportion, and of effect of architect, and not only organic beauty, or beauty 
chiaroscuro ; which will look the more beautiful | Of organisms, but pure beauty of abstract form. 
in the radiance of truth,—trath itself the highest | And though this must be all employed in strict 


poetry, and that sheds a brillianey, glow from | 
where it will, that nothing else can give: 
the new m architecture may be struek out by 
the man—truly original and individual—who has 


penetrated to the core of the old, and whose | 


mind is filled with the enchanting imagery and 
luxuriant fretwork of nature, and inspired with 
its teeming floral and vegetable life. 

Let our architects free themselves from all 
prejudice and prepossessions, both national and 
religious, and avail themselves of all the vast 
and legitimate resources of their art, and they 
will find seope for vigour of thought as well as 
mastery of hand, and be enabled to exhibit their 
own emotions, and stamp the impress of their 
individuality on their works as distinctly as on 





* See page 263, ante. 


subordination to, and sympathy with, what may 


ibe called the organic life of the building, the 





| beauties of sculptural decoration breaking forth | 


where constructive principle points out the place, 
and has prepared the soil, yet it is evident that 
here is a field that is absolutely infinite for beauty 
and variety, for episodal visions on frieze and 
| pediment, pier J niche. 


artistic mind is a mirror to reflect not only the 
realm of nature, but that of extant art-produe- 
tion; and what is brought through this into the 
light of life, is true architecture, from whatever 
source it emanates. To deny this is to ignore 
a power that has ever been exercised in our art, 
for it is a fact in its history that every nation 
took the germ of its architecture from some 
people preceding it in the race of civilization, 
and transplanted it into their own soil; and that 
no style has spontaneously sprung up among 
the people that practised it. The Greek and 
Roman architecture thus grew from the Eeyp- 
tian and preceding architectures. ‘The English, 
French, and German Gothic thus grew out of 
the architecture of Rome, like the French, 
Italian, and Spanish languages from the Latin. 
Moreover, a common style, of ome common 
origin, has more than once prevailed in widely 
different climates of modern Europe. I refer to 
the Romanesque and Gothie, if which styles 
were capable of receiving climatal adaptation, 
it may be asked why may not others be brought 
If the Pomted was 
adapted to the south, why may not the Hori- 
zontal be moulded to the imfluence of the north ? 
Certainly the advocate of Venetian Gothic, a 
style which would require northernizing as much 
as Classic, as the style of this day and country, 
can make no objection to the post-and-beam 
system, on the ground of its southern origin. 

But climate, it must be noted, is only one of 
the influences by which our architecture is to be 
moulded. There is a voice within that must be 
heard by the architect, and have influence on 
his chosee of style—a voice arising from his 

culiar bent of mind, his natural predilections, 
xis instinetive love for certain forms and com- 
binations, or from his acquired and cultivated 
taste, refined by communion with universal 
nature, and by genius living and dead ; and this 
may lead him, though born in Finland, to be a 
classic architect, and to prefer the horizontal 
and columnar principle to the perpendicular. 
For architecture is the material interpreter of 
the soul of man, which has affinity with all 
things; with the extant products of art, as well 
as with the surrounding objects of nature. It 
is the expression in stone and wood of the tastes 
and sentiments, refinements and elegancies, tlie 
intellectual as well as the physical wants of the 
age—wherein the innermost life of a nation, its 
religious sentiments, its loftiest poetry should 
find utterance. ‘To say, as Mr. Ruskin has said, 
that the savageness of the north should be 
reflected in its architecture, and that the hyper- 
borean architect is only acting naturally al 
he upheaves the rugged wall, and gives us 
“creations of ungainly shape and rigid limb, 
full of wolfish life,” is to ignore the capability 
possessed by man in most climates, if not in 
all elimates, of civilisation and refinement. 
The Gothie arch has its constructive and expres- 
sional advantages, and Gothic tracery its beauty, 
in one climate as well as mm another ; and classic 
forms, th they lese something of their 
charms by the absence of a southern sky, are 
abstractedly, I should suppose, as delightful to 
the cultivated mind in Stockholm as in Palermo 
or Rome. 

From nature’s bosom, it is true, generally 
speaking, all real architecture springs, 


* To soar and shine another, yet the same.” 


But diversity of climate and aspect of nature 
do not call so much for diversity of style as 
for certain other modifications which Classic and 
Gothie are alike capable of receiving ; and the 
gradations of European architecture correspond- 
ing to “the zoned iris of the earth,’—“ the 
variegated mosaic of the world’s surface,” should 
be in the ornamentation chiefly, and general 


character of composition, and need not touch 
those constructive principles on which style 


depend, and which the nature of our materials 





} ‘ . P . : a 0 
| It is vain to urge against the Greco-Roman | and scientific status of each country must he 
! 


jarchitecture, that it is not the natural/allowed to suggest. And those who declaim 
| growth, and that it must, therefore, be un-| against its application to ecclesiastical purposes 
suited to the climate, of our country: for) on the ground of its being a creation of pagan- 
what was man’s intelligence—his faculties | ism, and expatiate on the Christian associations 
of adaptation, his powers of synthesis and | and symbolism of the Gothic, should be reminded 
analysis ;—what were these given him for, | of what this Christian architecture, both in Eng- 
if he is to be content with what springs beneath | land and on the continent, owes of beauty and 
his feet, and may not possess himself of the | of power to Mahommedan influence. 


inventions of other times and nations ? The | am not unmindful of the difference between 
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ancient and modern civilization,* and the con- 
sequent difference between the architectural 
problem to be solved by the moderns, and that 
which fell to the lot of the ancients. While the 
latter had to perfect a style in the construction 


of one—or chiefly one—kind of edifice, we have to 


take as a central essence a style already formed 
for us, and apply it to a hundred different kinds of 
edifices, like producing so many newstyles. While 
Christianity breathes a new and higher life into 
our temples, which are more important objects 
to us than they ever could be to Greek or Ro- 
man, and call for the highest ministrations of 
architecture, the arts of design are required in 
other regions, and must not be confined to the 
service of religion; nor, as the tide of progress 
sets in our day from the few towards the many, 
can palaces, as in Italy, be monopolizers of 
architecture, which, participating in the revolu- 
tions by which life and the world change their 
aspects, is to assume, Proteus-like, a varicty of 
shapes analogous to our present complex civi- 


lization ; reflecting the hue of different orders, | 


professions, pursuits, interests, and embody- 
ing the wants, wishes, feelings, and ideas, of 
every class or coterie of socicty. 

This extension and application of archi- 


tecture to the diverse purposes of modern | 


life, similar, yet unlike, it must be ad- 
mitted, is not yet accomplished: it is the 
great desideratum in architecture, the ability 
to supply which is to be the test of its 
potent and boundless truth. When I say it 
as not accomplished, [ mean it is not rightly 
accomplished ; for the many purposes for which 
architecture has to provide are of different 
classes or kinds, and each of a different degree of 
importance in the moral and intellectual scale, 
and must be treated accordingly, not, as at pre- 
sent, all alike, with columns and other of the 
sublimest features and embellishments indis- 
criminately used,—to markets and __ hotels 
as lavishly as to temples and palaces. For 
different functions there must be different organs, 
and while, like objects of nature, each edifice 
is arrayed in the unfading beauty of truth, 
artistic treatment must be modulated in strict 
conformity to its destination. Through the 
works of a town or city an affinity should reign, 
which would be secured by the pervading spirit 
of the style; but their beauty—the beauty 
which constitutes their architecture—should 
be of various kinds, and of different degrees. 

This, the task of the future, 1 believe, how- 
ever, the architecture | am advocating has the 
inexhaustible fertility of resource to enable it 
to accomplish. 1 believe that the architecture 
which we derive from the Greeks, possessing in 
its beauty and its truth the germ of the succes- 
sive developments of the architectures of the 
world and of all time, and the capacity of 
embodying and rightly using in its decoration 
all forms of beauty suggested by geometric 
science, and all organic life from the leaves and 
flowers of the field, through all the various 
tribes of animals, including the divine form of 
man, can accommodate itself, without violation 
of structural consistency, to all the various 
requirements of modern life, and will expand 
along with our civilization, literature, science, 
and other arts, and extend in ramifications 
analogous to our varied social developments, 
and intellectual and moral institutions, proving 
itself as eminently adapted to a practical as to 
a poetical and monumental architecture. 

I believe, also, that the broader it extends, 
and the deeper it is rooted in human need, and 
planted in truth, the higher it will rise, and the 





* It would be well if this difference were kept in view in refer- 
ence to other matters: through forgetfulness of it we go back even 
for emblems of institutions and arts to where we owe not a spark 
of inspiration ; as, for instauce, in a music-ha!l we elevate the 
lyre of Greece as an ornament typical of the science of sweet 
sounds. We must amend this: in a seulpture-gallery let the 
emblems and ornaments be derived from Greece if you will; ina 
law court, let the genius of Rome be honoured; but what has a 
modern concert-hall to do with the science of harmony as prac- 
tised by classical antiquity ? What inspiration in music do we 
owe to the lyre of Greece, 80 long since, in the rapid and upward 
flight of music, sunk into oblivion and disuetude? The sources of 
our musical inspiration must be sought in the storm-swept chords 
of the heroic symphony, and wild surginz melodies of modern 
masters; and if we wish to realise these in visible form, sculpture 
or painting can give the burly manliness of Handel, the quaint 
and graceful quietude of Haydn, the pensive youth of Mozart, 
and that union of man's energy and woman’s tenderness that 
glows from the face of Mendelssohn: these are our art-symbols, 
our talismans of inspiration for music, and not the antiquated 
form that, as it now stands in some of our music-halls, suggests no 
other idea than that of a misplaced scraper or foolishly-con- 
structed gridiron.—S, H. 


| 


| richer will its graces unfold - and that the more 
completely it is made responsive to the physical 
and social and other ealls of the age, the more 
touchingly it will address the heart and brighten 
in the rays of the imagination. : 

Thus becoming a petrifaction, a erystalliza- 
tion, so to image it, of the life of the 
nation, we shall have in this architecture 
a truly national style, one that is not Roman 
nor Greek, but British. In reference to its 
origin, we may indeed, as 1 remarked in 
a former paper, call it Anglo-classic, as the 
same original elements similarly treated on the 
Continent may be termed Crallo-classic, Italo- 
classic, Tedesco-classic, and so forth; but it 
would be in the proper sense of the word our 
own, and an architecture that may run a career 
to rival any of the old styles of the world. For 
with the vast treasures of the past at our com- 
mand—with the new materials and methods be- 
stowed by science—with our increased insight 
‘into the geometry aud wsthetics of ancient art,— 
and above all, our successful researches into 
the principles of the Supreme Architect, we 
al be able to strike out forms and effects of 
beauty undreamt of in the architecture of the 
old time. 

Let me not be misunderstood: I am but vin- 
dicating a style from misrepresentation—not 
prescribing it as a panacea for all the evils of 
the day. It is not the adoption of this or that 
style, nor the prevalence of a universal style 
that is to redeem our architecture from its pre- 
sent thraldom, or upraise it from its debase- 
ment. Pure, and truthful, and noble architec- 
ture must come, not from Athens or Venice, but 
from the earnest soul, the large heart and pene- 
trative mind of the artist. The regenerating 
influence and vital agency that are to give life to 
its mechanism must arise from individual prac- 
tice, individual energy, directed by individual 
truthfulness and sincerity, enlightened by im- 
proved insight into the nature of art. Architec- 
ture is like the human frame, which is but the 
mechanism for the revealings of thought and 
emotion; and no system, be it Gothic, or be it 
Greek, has life in itself, however perfect its 


jorganization. Like natural organization, it is 


merely a disposition of parts through which force 
may be transmitted, and in which no effect can 
ensue till it is filled and animated by some energy 
from without. This energy, the energy that is to 


|inform and animate, to live and breathe, and burn 


in our works, is the unfettered thought of the 
architect, warmed with the Promethean fire 
of the imagination and the soul, and refined by 
purity of taste. As inthe moral and religious 
economy reformation must come from within 
rather than from without, from the centre to the 
circumference, from the soul to the body, so the 
germ of a nobler system of architecture than at 
present prevails must be sought in an agency 
internal and spiritual. With this life-giving 
principle in operation, abundant unity and con- 
gruity will exist in our national works without 
a universal style,—-a unity and congruity arising 
from the divine relations of the spiritual in man, 
and by which the offshoots of many minds, in 
the view of the susceptible and philosophical 
observer, will meit, as it were, into one, and 
manifest the truest consistency and harmony. 

It is not, as some suppose, from the vastness 
and diversity of our materials that our present 
discordancy arises, but from our not, in using 
these materials, holding up the mirror of our 
art to its one true antitype, the great spectacle 
of nature and life. The latter affects us too 
feebly and finds too little response in our 
works, which if made, not specimens, as at 
present, of past styles, but the real vestments of 
the ideas and purposes of the age—true organs 
and embodiments of its spirit, they would 
harmonise with each other, as they would 
also with nature, and be worthy to take place 
as a supplement and “sequel to her original 
beauty.” Samuret Hveaeins. 





BinMiIncuaM Arv-Exuipition.—The Committee | 
of the Fine Arts Prize Fund have decided on offering 
a prize of sixty guineas to the painter of the most 
meritorious picture in the forthcoming exhibition of 
ithe Birmingham Society of Artists. The Society of | 
| Artists have voted a donation of twenty guineas | 


| towards the prize fund. 


THE VALUE AND IMPORTANCE OF 
ARCHEOLOGY, AND ITS INFLUENCE 
ON ORNAMENTAL AND DECORATIVE 
ART.* 

Into the depths of archeology as a science 
my paper does not propose to inquire, but rather 
to consider the probable results and value of 
the fruits which have been, and which may be, 
laid bare by the energy and research of its pro- 
fessors. We propose to inquire by what means 
they can be best used for our benefit, and to 
what extent we shall become enriched by the 
wealth of the mine they have sprung. 

The progress now making in this most interest- 
ing study is, indeed, gratifying to all who take 
any interest in the history of art; yet that much 
study and research is still necessary cannot be 
denied; and that systematic and popular ex- 
planations of its utility and probable results 
must be extensively published before we can 
prove to the world in general the importance 
and value of the science to themselves; and ere 
it can perform its allotted task, societies like this 
must be established in every town of importance, 
in union with, and having a systematic cor- 
respondence with, a central head, through which 
the researches and opinions of individual mem- 
bers may be arranged, digested, and classified 
for the instruction of their fellows and the 
publie. 

It is, then, at periodical meetings, where each 
member, however humble, may add his mite of 
information to the common stock, or by the 
workings of his mind, throw some glimmering 
ray upon our path, that we may build ourselves 
a lame as earnest rational workers, that shall 
ultimately gain for the science the popular 
acknowledgment of its value. We may then 
hope arehzeology and its teachings will receive 
the gratitude and favour of persons in high 
places, and that, civilizing and moralizing 
as are its results, it shall cease to be contemned 
as beneath the study of those persons whose 
minds are really too narrow to grasp its 
subtle beauty. We may hope, then, if ever this 
desirable state of things shall arrive, that the 
masses of building which, mushroom-like, spring 
up round all flourishing towns, will begin to 
show some taste, and their proprietors be 
brought to recognise the extent of their duty to 
the public, and seek to recompense them for the 
loss of light and air, by their attempts to add to 
the beauty of the spot, and prove that their 
consideration is not alone confined to the amount 
of per-centage, the expenditure of their money 
will return. 

The regret in this town at the loss of its 
finest remnant of antiquity> is so general, and 
the affection which exists for the miserable pile 
erected in its stead so small, as to lead us to 
hope that the inhabitants here are become, by 
the revulsion of feeling which such wholesale 
destruction engendered, good conservative 
archeologists without their knowledge. But if 
the inhabitants of this place have intuitively 
acknowledged the value of archeology, in its 
wrinciples of conservatism, they have yet to 
te its value as a teacher of correct principles 
of taste, and the manner in which it cdn be 
applied to our service. 

And here let me observe, that thonch I 
strongly and earnestly deprecate copvism of any 
kind, I am as positively of opinion that it is 
ouly by an earnest study of the valuable rem- 
nants of antiquity we can hope to establish for 
ourselves such approach to perfection as shall 
hereafter give us a title to mark a period in the 
history of art. 

To assume that the experience of ages is to 
be recklessly disregarded, and the principles 
which their practice must have developed, are un- 
worthy of research, argues an amount of self- 
sufficiency in the promulgation of such senti- 
ments as ought to render us extremely cautious 


‘of the amount of reliance we place inthem. Yet 


the study of the principles and combinations of 
design to be found in the works of these past 
ages should content us: they are not fitted for 
reproduction—they constitute the language of 
art, and the student may as easily calculate wpon 
producing a fine poem or essay m a tongue with 





* Read at the North Oxfordshire Archaslogical Society, 
April 4, 1854, 
+ The original church of Banbury. 
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having the addition of what are like the saered ' their handwriting. As to decoration proper, 
asps, and more decided imitations of the asp | what is there in post-and-beam architecture to 
emblem—all are open to much learned argu- | forbid the architect, in the extending of such a 
ment. | system to the multifarious purposes of modern 

The use of Mosaic—recently discovered—is | English life, to gather the ever new and eternal 
to be illustrated. The fir-cone ornament, and | that blooms in forest and field, and introducing 
its resemblance to the thyrsus of Bacchus, the | into its ornamentation all the generic forms of 
sacred tree, and the meaning of the winged | nature, more or less conventionally or abstractly 
lions and bulls, are full of matter for specula-| treated? That trabeated architecture is neces- 
tion. | sarily monotonous and inflexible in its forms, 

The practical architect, too, may wonder how | and its adaptability to different purposes, as 
mounds of earth, judged to be artificial from the | some have asserted, merely a sl i pos- 
representation of the process of raising them, | sibility of joining in various ways a number of 
can have been made to support durably the | cold, inconsistent, and unrelated parts, is dis- 
heavy superstructures. proved by the endless variety of detail and pro- 

The lever, the wedge, the saw, the hatchet, | portion that was exhibited by a kindred system, 
and other tools, were in common use. When | the epistylar architecture of the Nile, to which 
Mr. Layard moved the great bulls and lions | the Greeks themselves were so deeply indebted, 
from their sites, the plan adopted differed but | and which, moreover, largely and successfully 
little from that followed in the original erection ; | employed natural objects in its embellishments ; 
and the visitor to the works at Sydenham | flower and foliage decoration growing round the 
Palace, who has seen the statues moved easily | bases of the columns, and clinging to the 





artistic mind is a mirror to reflect not only the 
realm of nature, but that of extant art-produe- 
tion; and what is brought through this into the 
light of life, is true architecture, from whatever 
source it emanates. To deny this is to ignore 
a power that has ever been exercised in our art, 
for it is a fact in its history that every nation 
took the germ of its architecture from some 
people preceding it in the race of civilization, 
and transplanted it into their own soil; and that 
no style has spontaneously sprung up among 
the people that practised it. The Greek and 
toman architecture thus grew from the Egyp- 
tian and preceding architectures. The English, 
French, and German Gothic thus grew out of 
the architecture of Rome, like the French, 
Italian, and Spanish languages from the Latin. 
Moreover, a common style, of ome common 
origin, has more than once prevailed in widely 
different climates of modern Europe. I refer to 
the Romanesque and Gothic, if which styles 
were capable of receiving climatal adaptation, 
SE aks His Seka Tas + 4® J > 


along by placing a number of pieces of greased seems 
lath for the pedestal to pass over, will have seen 
done much in the same way, what is represented 
in the bas-reliefs of the Nineveh marbles, as 
also in the tombs of Egypt. 





> 
THE ENTITY OF THE IONIC ORDER 
AND VITALITY OF ALL THE ORDERS.* 

Nor only may each new edifice have capitals 
of a new composition, but it would touch, I 
apprehend, no essential attribute of the style, 
or render less clear the pure Attic note, if ma 
portico every capital was made of a slightly 
different design. 

There is sufficient scope for this, at least in 
the Corinthian: when the capital, as in the 
Doric, is to give the fullest and clearest 
expression of its office, we are limited in its 
decorative development ; but when, as in the 
foliaged order, matter is added for ornament 
sake, then the degree of possible diversity is 
almost infinite, as may be well conceived, if we 
consider the diversity within the cirele of beauty 
that is produced by a few similar features in the 
human face, and take into account the ten 
thousand suggestions for arrangement and com- 
position that nature supplies to the designer in 
the richness and brightness of her forms and 
varicty of her phenomena. 

And what is said in reference to the column 
or capital applies, with some qualification, to 
the entire order. It is true that in the works 
of the Greeks we find but a few elementary 
forms employed im decoration, as the wave- 
scroll, the fret, the astragal, the anthemion, the 
guilloche, &c. and that its structural lines are 
expressive either of gravitation or support, and 


cannot be applied arbitrarily as decoration, or | 


with reference to artistic effect ouly. In the 
architecture of the Greeks beauty was the off- 
shoot of a stern wisdom which breathes from 
all their works: they weighed the exact value 


| various features like livine lantq 
| Athenian temple was 
expression of the ey 
form alone has the 
given to the world in 


its component feature 


of genuine a i 
some way Or an 
their forms, to be. * jc 
laws of their combina 
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conditions shall be of 
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and purpose required 
tion finds under its branches a fitting character | in one elimate es well as in another ; and classic 


of each architectural word they used, to the and expression. Supposing, however, there was 
minutest shade of distinetion: the ovolo or | anything essentially mflexible in the structural 
echinus, for example, was a conic sectional | Coustitution of this architecture—and its in- 
curve, indicative of great energy of support, herent, progressive, and advancing power was 
and every other line bore part im expressing some | found to be but feeble as regards the orders 
structural funetion, with more or less intensity, | themselves—we are surely sufficient ly unconfined 
according te its position. “| in what is superadded as adventitious ornament, 

Structural fitness, however, is not destructive | in which all the vast resources of nature are as 
of variety, for which there is still great scope,— |freely opemed to the Classic as to the Gothie 
variety of form and proportion, and of effect of | architect, and not only organic beauty, or beauty 
chiaroscuro ; which will look the more beautiful | of organisms, but pure beauty of abstract form. 
in the radiance of truth,—truth itself the highest | And though this must be all emplo ed in strict 
poetry, and that sheds a brillianey, glow from | subordination to, and sympathy wit 1, what may 
where it will, that nothing else can give: _be called the organic life of the building, the 
the new in architecture may be struck out by | beauties of sculptural decoration breaking forth 
the man—truly original and individual—who has where constructive principle points out the place, 
penetrated to the core of the old, and whose | 22d has prepared the soil, yet it As evident that 
mind is filled with the enchanting imagery and | here isa tield that is absolutely infinite for beauty 








forms, tho they lese something of their 
charms by the absence of a southern sky, are 
abstractedly, I should suppose, as delightful to 
the cultivated mind in Stockholm as in Palermo 
or Rome. 

From nature’s bosom, it is true, gencrally 
speaking, all real architecture springs, 


To soar and shine another, yet the same.” 


But diversity of climate and aspect of nature 
do not call so much for diversity of style as 
for certain other modifications which Classic and 
Gothie are alike capable of receiving; and the 
gradations of European architecture correspond- 
mg to “the zoned iris of the earth,’—‘“the 
variegated mosaic of the world’s surface,” should 
be in the ornamentation chiefly, and general 
character of composition, and need not touch 


luxuriant fretwork of nature, and inspired with | and variety, for — visions on frieze and; those constructive = on which style 


jts teeming floral and vegetable life. | pediment, pier and niche. 


Let our architects free themselves from all | 


° ° ° . larchite > ‘ j is 
prejudice and prepossessions, both national and — hitecture, that it is not 


depend, and which the nature of our materials 


It is vain to urge against the Greco-Roman | and scientific status of each country must be 
on | p 
the natural | allowed to suggest. 


And those who declaim 


religious. and avail themselves of all the vast ‘growth, and that it must, therefore, be un- | against its applicstion to ecclesiastical purposes 


aud legitimate resources of their art, and they suited to the climate, of our country: 


will find scope for vigour of thought as well as 


for | on the groun 
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of its being a creation of pagan- 


what was man’s intelligence—his faculties | ism, and expatiate on the Christian associations 


mastery of hand, and be enabled to exhibit their of on hase — of ee _ peak envi the Gothic, a a 
own emotions, and stamp the impress of their | @@¥s!s ;—wha were these given him for, | of what this Christian architecture, both in Eng- 


individuality on their works as distinctly as on 








* See page x63, ante. 
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. . “¥. . , 
ancient and modern civilization,* and the con- 


sequent difference between the architectural 
problem to be solved by the moderns, and that 
which fell to the lot of the ancients. While the 
latter had to perfect a style in the construction 


of one—or chietly one—kind of edifice, we have to 


take as a central essence a style alre: ady formed 
for us, and apply it to a hundred different kinds of 
edifices, like producing so many newstyles. While 
Christianity breathes a new and higher life into 
our temples, which are more important objects 


to us than they ever could be to Greek or Ro- | 


man, and eall for the highest ministrations of 
architecture, the arts of design are required in 
other regions, and must not be confined to the 
service of religion; nor, as the tide of progress 
sets in our day from the few towards the many, 

can palaces, as in Italy, be monopolizers of 
architecture, which, participating in the revolu- 
tions by which life and the world change their 
aspects, is to assume, Proteus-like, a variety of 


richer will its graces unfold: and that the more 
completely it is made responsive to the physical 
and social and other calls of the age, the more 
touchingly 1 1t W o address the heart and brighten 
in the rays of the imagination. 

Thus whee ra petrifaction, a erystalliza- 
tion, so to image it, of the life of the 
nation, we shall have in this architecture 
a truly national style, one that is not Roman 
nor Greek, bat British. In reference to its 
origin, we may indeed, as I remarked in 
a former paper, eall it Anglo-classic, as the 
same original elements similarly treated on the 
Continent may be termed Ciallo-classic, Italo- 
classic, Tedesco-classic, and so forth; but it 
would be in the proper sense of the word our 
own, and an architecture that may run a career 
to rival any of the old styles of the world. For 
with the vast treasures of the past at our com- 
mand—with tlie new materials and methods be- 
stowed by science—with our incre: ise d insight 


to. our present complex civi- | into the geometry and wsthetics of ancient art,— 


a a se 


tribes of animals, including the divine form of | 


man, can accommodate itself, without violation 
of structural consistency, to all the various 
requirements of modern life, and will expand 
along with our civilization, literature, science, 
and other arts, and extend in ramifications 
analogous to our varied social developments, 
and intellectual and moral institutions, proving 
itself as eminently adapted to a practical as to 

a poctical and monumental architecture. 

I believe, also, that the broader it extends, 
and the deeper it is rooted in human need, and 
planted in truth, the higher it will rise, and the 





* It would be well if this difference were kept in view in refer- 
ence to other matters: through forgetfulness of it we go back even 
for emblems of institutions aod arts to where we owe not a spark 
of inspiration ; as, for instauce, in a music-ha!l we elevate the 
lyre of Greece as an ornament typical of the science of sweet 
sounds. We must amend this: in a seulpture-gallery let the 
emblems and ornaments be derived from Greece if you will; ina 
law court, let the genius of Rome be honoured; but what has a 
modern concert-hall to do with the science of harmony as prac- 
tised by classical antiquity ? What inspiration in music do we 


owe to the lyre of Greece, so long since, in the rapid and upward 


flight of music, sunk into oblivion and disuetude ? The sources of 
our musical inspiration must be sought in the storm-swept chords 
of the heroic symphony, and wild surging melodies of modern 
masters; and if we wish to realise these in visible form, sculpture 
or painting can give the burly manliness of Handel, the quaint 
and graceful quietude of Haydn, the pensive youth of Mozart, 
and that union of man’s energy and woman’s tenderness that 
glows from the face of Mendelssohn: these are our art-symbols, 
our talismans of inspiration for music, and not the antiquated | 
form that, as it now stands in some of our music-halls, suggests no 


other idea than that of a misplaced scraper or foolishly-con- | Re 4 
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Brsey wane wary ane vee aeeesnl Works without 
a universal sty e,—a unity and congruity arising 
from the divine relations of the spiritual in man, 
and by which the offshoots of many minds, in 
the view of the susceptible and philosophical 
observer, will melt, as it were, into one, and 
manifest the truest consistency and harmony. 

It is not, as some suppose, from the vastness 
and diversity of our materials that our present 
discordancy arises, but from our not, in using 
these materials, holding up the mirror of our 
art to its one true antitype, the great spectacle 
of nature and life. ‘The latter affects us too 
feebly and finds too little response in our 
works, which if made, not specimens, as at 
present, of past styles, but the real vestments of 
the ideas and purposes of the age—true organs 
and embodiments of its spirit, they would 
harmonise with each other, as they would 
also with nature, and be worthy to take place 
as a supplement and “ sequel to her original 
beauty.” SamMuEL Hueains. 





BirMINGHAM Art-Exuipirion.—The Committee 
| of the Fine Arts Prize Fund have decided on offering 
|a prize of sixty guineas to the painter of the most 
| meritorious picture in the forthcoming exhibition of 
| the Birmingham Soc iety of Artists. The Society of 
| Artists have voted a donation of twenty guineas 


| 
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'THE VALUE 


AND IMPORTANCE OF 
ARCHILEOLOGY, AND ITS INFLUENCE 
ON ORNAMENTAL AND DECORATIVE 
ART.* 

Into the depths of archeology as a science 
my paper does not propose to inquire, but rather 
to consider the probable results and value of 
the fruits which have been, and which may be, 
laid bare by the energy and research of its pro- 
We propose to inquire by what means 
they can be best used for our benefit, and to 
what extent we shall become enriched by the 
wealth of the mine they have sprung. 

The progress now making in this most interest- 
ing study is, indeed, gratifying to all who take 
any interest in the history of art; yet that much 
study and research is still necessary cannot be 
denied; and that systematic and popular ex- 
planations of its utility and probable results 
must be extensively published before we can 
prove to the world in general the importance 
and value of the science to themselves; and ere 
it can perform its allotted task, societies like this 
must be established in every town of importance, 
in union with, and having a systematic cor- 
respondence with, a central head, through which 
the researches and opinions of individual mem- 
bers may be arranged, digested, and classified 
for the instruction of their fellows and the 
publie. 

It is, then, at ] 


fessors. 


periodical meetings, where each 
member, bow wer humble, may add his mite of 
information to the common stock, or by the 
workings of his mind, throw some glimmering 
ray upon our path, that we may build ourselves 
a wame as earnest rational workers, that shall 
ultimately gain for the science the popular 
acknowledgment of its value. We may then 
hope archeology and its teachings will receive 
the gratitude and favour of persons in high 
places, and that, civilizing and moralizing 
as are its results, it shall cease to be contemned 
as beneath the study of those persons whose 
minds are really too narrow to grasp its 
subtle beauty. We may hope, then, if ever this 
desirable state of things shall arrive, that the 
masses of building which, mushroom-like, spring 
up round all flourishing towns, will begin to 
show taste, and their proprietors be 
brought to recognise the extent of their duty to 
the public, and seek to recompense them for the 
loss of light and air, by their attempts to add to 
the beauty of the spot, and prove that their 
consideration is not alone confined to the amount 
of per-centage, the expenditure of their money 
will return. 

The regret in this town at the loss of its 
finest remnant of antiquityt is so general, and 
the affection which exists for the miserable pile 
erected in its stead so small, as to lead us to 
hope that the inhabitants here are become, by 
the revulsion of feeling which such wholesale 
destruction engendered, good conservative 
archeologists without their knowledge. But if 
the inhabitants of this place have intuitively 
acknowledged the value of archeology, in its 
wrinciples of conservatism, they have yet to 
an its value as a teacher of correct principles 
of taste, and the manner in which it edn be 
applied to our service. 

And here let me observe, that though I 
strongly and earnestly deprecate copvism of any 
kind, | am as positively of opinion that it is 
only by an earnest study of the valuable rem- 
nants of antiquity we can hope to establish for 
ourselves such approach to perfection as shall 
hereafter give us a title to mark a period in the 
history of art. 


some 


To assume that the experience of ages is to 
be recklessly disregarded, and the principles 
which their practice must have developed, are un- 
worthy of research, argues an amount of self- 
sufliciency in the promulgation of such senti- 
ments as ought to render us extremely cautious 
of the amount of reliance we place inthem. Yet 
the study of the principles and combinations of 
design to be found in the works of these past 
ages should content us: they are not fitted for 
reproduction—they constitute the language of 
art, and the student may as easily calculate upon 
producing a fine poem or essay im a tongue with 





* Read at the North Oxfordshire Archaeological Society, 


| April 4, 1854. 


t+ The original church of Banbury. 
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having the addition of what are like the sacred their handwriting. As to decoration proper, 
asps, and more decided imitations of the asp | what is there in post-and-beam architecture to 
emblem—all are open to much learned argu- | forbid the architect, in the extending of such a 


ment. system to the multifarious purposes of modern 

The use of Mosaic—recently discovered—is | English life, to gather the ever new and eternal 
to be illustrated. The fir-cone ornament, and | that blooms in forest and field, and introducing 
its resemblance to the thyrsus of Bacchus, the into its ornamentation all the generic forms of 
sacred tree, and the meaning of the winged | nature, more or less conventionally or abstractly 
lions and bulls, are full of matter for specula-| treated? That trabeated architecture is neces- 
tion. | sarily monotonous and inflexible in its forms, 

The practical architect, too, may wonder how and its adaptability to different purposes, as 
mounds of earth, judged to be artificial from the some have asserted, merely a et pos- 
representation of the process of raising them, | sibility of joining in various ways a number of 
can have been made to support durably the | cold, inconsistent, and unrelated parts, is dis- 


heavy superstructures. 
The lever, the wedge, ‘the saw, the hatchet, 
and other tools, were in common use. 


proved by the endless variety of detail and pro- 


| portion that was exhibited by a kindred system, 
When | the epistylar architecture of the Nile, to which 


Mr. Layard moved the great bulls and lions | the Greeks themselves were so deeply indebted, 


from their sites, the plan adopted differed but 
little from that followed in the original erection ; 
and the visitor to the works at Sydenham 
Palace, who has seen the statues moved easily 
along by placing a number of pieces of greased 
lath for the pedestal to pass over, will have seen 
done much in the same way, what is represented 
in the bas-reliefs of the Nineveh marbles, as 
also in the tombs of Egypt. 





’ 
THE ENTITY OF THE IONIC ORDER 
AND VITALITY OF ALL THE ORDERS.* 

Nor only may each new edifice have capitals 
of a new composition, but it would touch, I 
apprehend, no essential attribute of the style, 
or render less clear the pure Attic note, if ma 
portico every capital was made of a slightly 
different design. 

There is sufficient scope for this, at least in 
the Corinthian: when the capital, as in the 
Doric, is to give the fullest and clearest 
expression of its office, we are limited in its 
decorative development ; but when, as in the 
foliaged order, matter is added for ornament 
sake, then the degree of possible diversity is 
almost infinite, as may be well conceived, if we 
consider the diversity within the cirele of beauty 
that is produced by a few similar features in the 
human face, and take into account the ten 
thousand suggestions for arrangement and com- 
position that nature supphes to the designer in 
the richness and brightness of her forms and 
variety of her phenomena. 

And what is said in reference to the column 
or capital apples, with some qualification, to 
the entire order. It is true that in the works 
of the Greeks we find but a few elementary 
forms employed im decoration, as the wave- 
scroll, the fret, the astragal, the anthemion, the 
guilloche, &c. and that its structural lines are 
expressive either of gravitation or support, and 
cannot be applied arbitrarily as decoration, or | 
with reference to artistic effect ouly. In the 
architecture of the Greeks beauty was the off- 
shoot of a stern wisdom which breathes from 
all their works: they weighed the exact value 
of each architectural word they used, to the 
minutest shade of distinction: the ovolo or 
echinus, for example, was a conic sectional 
curve, indicative of great energy of support, 


and which, moreover, largely and successfully 
employed natural objects in its embellishments ; 
flower and foliage decoration growing round the 
bases of the columns, and clinging to the 
various features like living plants. Though the 
Athenian temple was the only pure and perfect 
expression of the epistylar spirit, and im that 
form alone has the Greck architeeture been 
given to the world in its pe integrity, yet as 
its component features and elements are objects 
of genuine beauty, and as such dentinal, in 
some way or another, in some modification of 
their forms, to be “joys for ever,” and as the 
laws of their combination—those of gravitation 
and support—are immutable laws of the universe, 
—no vicissitude in the condition and eireum- 
stances of society can render it obsolete. Its 
correctness, which, strange to say, has been 
urged agaist it—all the correctness essential to 
it—it possesses in obedience to natural laws,—to 
laws which have their basis in truth, in the 
principles of the nature within us, and in a right 
perception of the beauty of the nature without ; 
and such correctness may not only consist with 
the highest life and progression of which any 
architecture is capable, but it is conducive to its 
life and vigour and to every excellence. 

From the slumber of ages, at the talismanie 
touch of art-power and occasion, it will start 
into life ready for the highest and the humblest 
uses, germinate anew, and put forth branches to 
meet every requirement of our present state of 
development. The Romans, when they intro- 
duced the arch and dome, and their modern 
successors, when they invented and added the 
balustrade and other features, so far proved its 
germinating power—its capacity for growth and 
amplification, and of being applied to new pur- 
poses. Like the seed of a tree which is capable 
of retaining its principle of life for centuries 
and is ready to germinate whenever the suitable 
conditions shall be offered, the architecture of 
the ancients, brought under the vital power of 
art-genius, may spread out its shoots anew, 
and inerease in ramification, till every institution 
and purpose required by our complex eiviliza- 
tion finds under its branches a fitting oo 
and expression. Supposing, however, there was 
anything essent ially’ taftantibe in the structural 
constitution of this arehiteeture—and its in- 
herent, progressive, and advancing power was 





and every other line bore part m expressing some 

structural funetion, with more or oe intensity, 

according te its position. ‘ 
Structural fitaess, however, is not destructive 


found to be but feeble as regards the orders 
themselves—we are surely sufficiently unconfined 
in what is superadded as adventitious ornament, 
in which all the vast resources of nature are as 


of variety, for which there is still great scope,— | freely opened to the Classic as to the Gothie 
variety of form and proportion, and of effect of | architect, and not only organic beauty, or beauty 
chiaroscuro ; which will look the more beautiful \o" organisms, but pure beauty of abstract form. 
in the radiance of trath,—truth itself the highest | And though this must be all emplo ed in strict 
poetry, and that sheds a brillianey, glow from | Subordination to, and sympathy with, what may 
where it will, that nothing else can give: | be called the organic life of _the building, the 
the new in architecture may be struck out by | beauties of sculptural decoration breaking forth 
the man—truly original and individual—who has Where constructive principle points out the place, 
penetrated to the core of the old, and whose | and has prepared the soil, yet it is evident that 
mind is filled with the enchanting imagery and | here isa field that is absolutely infinite for beauty 
luxuriant fretwork of nature, and inspired with | 404 variety, for — visions on frieze and 
its teeming floral and vegetable life. | pediment, pier and niche. 
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will find seope for vigour of thought as well as what was man’s intelligence—his faculties 


artistic mind is a mirror to reflect not only the 
realm of nature, but that of extant art-produe- 
tion; and what is brought through this into the 
light of life, is true architecture, from whatever 
source it emanates. ‘To deny this is to ignore 
a power that has ever been exercised in our art, 
for it is a fact in its history that every nation 
took the germ of its architecture from some 
people preceding it in the race of civilization, 
and transplanted it into their own soil; and that 
no style has spontaneously sprung up ge 
the people that practised it. The Greek anc 
Roman architecture thus grew from the Eeyp- 
tian and preceding architectures. ‘The English, 
French, and German Gothic thus grew out of 
the architecture of Rome, like the French, 
Italian, and Spanish languages from the Latin. 
Moreover, a common style, of ome common 
origin, has more than once prevailed in widely 
different climates of modern Europe. I refer to 
the Romanesque and Gothic, if which styles 
were capable of receiving climatal adaptation, 
it may be asked why may not others be brought 
under the same influence > If the Pointed was 
adapted to the south, why may not the Hori- 
zontal be moulded to the influence of the north ? 
Certainly the advocate of Venetian Gothic, a 
style which would require northernizing as much 
as Classic, as the style of this day and country, 
can make no objection to the post-and-beam 
system, on the ground of its southern origin. 

But climate, it must be noted, is only one of 
the influences by which our architecture is to be 
moulded. ‘There is a voice within that must be 
heard by the architect, and have influence on 
his choiee of style,—a voice arising from his 

uliar bent of mind, his natural predilections, 

is instinctive love for certain forms and com- 
binations, or from his acquired and cultivated 
taste, refined by communion with universal 
nature, and by genius living and dead ; and this 
may lead him, though born in Finland, to be a 
classie architect, and to prefer the horizontal 
and columnar principle to the perpendicular. 
For architecture is the material interpreter of 
the soul of man, which has affinity with all 
things; with the extant products of art, as well 
as with the surrounding objects of nature. It 
is the expression in stone and wood of the tastes 
and sentiments, refinements and elegancies, tlic 
intellectual as well as the physical wants of the 
age—wherein the innermost life of a nation, its 
religious sentiments, its loftiest poetry should 
find utterance. To say,as Mr. Ruskin has said, 
that the savageness of the north should be 
reflected in its architecture, and that the hyper- 
borean arehitect is only acting naturally ct al 
he upheaves the rugged wall, and gives us 
“creations of ungainly shape and rigid limb, 
full of wolfish life,” is to ignore the capability 
possessed by man in most climates, if not in 
all climates, of civilisation and refinement. 
The Gothie arch has its covstructive and expres- 
sional advantages, and Gothic tracery its beauty, 
in one climate as well as m another ; and classic 
forms, t they lese something of their 
charms by the absence of a southern sky, are 
abstractedly, I should suppose, as delightful to 
the cultivated mind in Stockholm as m Palermo 
or Rome. 

From nature’s bosom, it is true, gencrally 
speaking, all real architecture springs, 


“To soar and shine another, yet the same.” 


But diversity of climate and aspect of nature 

not call so much for diversity of style as 
for certain other modifications which Classic and 
Gothie are alike capable of receiving ; and the 
gradations of European architecture correspond- 
ing to “the zoned iris of the earth,’—‘the 
variegated mosaic of the world’s surface,” should 
be in the ornamentation chiefly, and general 
|eharacter of composition, and need not touch 
those constructive principles on which style 
depend, and which the nature of our materials 
‘and scientific status of each country must be 
‘allowed to suggest. And those who declaim 
| against its application to ecclesiastical purposes 
on the ground of its being a creation of pagan- 


| ism, an expatiate on the Christian associations 








mastery of hand, and be enabled to exhibit their 
own emotions, and stamp the impress of their 


of adaptation, his powers of synthesis and | and symbolism of the Gothic, should be reminded 
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if he is to be content with what springs beneath | land and on the continent, owes of beauty and 


individuality on their works as distinctly as on 








* See page 263, ante. 
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ancient and modern civilization,* and the con- 
sequent difference between the architectural 
problem to be solved by the moderns, and that 
which fell to the lot of the ancients. While the 
latter had to perfect a style in the construction 
of one—or chietly one—kind of edifice, we have to 
take as a central essence a style already formed 
for us, and apply it toa hundred different kinds of 
edifices, like producing so many newstyles. While 
Christianity breathes a new and higher life into 
our temples, which are more important objects 
to us than they ever could be to Greek or Ro- 
man, and call for the highest ministrations of 
architecture, the arts of design are required in 
other regions, and must not be confined to the 
service of religion; nor, as the tide of progress 
sets in our day from the few towards the many, 
‘an palaces, as in Italy, be monopolizers of 
architecture, which, participating in the revolu- 
tions by which life and the world change their 
aspects, is to assume, Proteus-like, a variety of 
shapes analogous to our present complex civi- 
lization ; reflecting the hue of different orders, 
professions, pursuits, interests, and embody- 
ing the wants, wishes, feelings, and ideas, of 
every class or coterie of society. | 

This extension and application of archi-| 
tecture to the diverse purposes of modern | 
life, similar, yet unlike, it must be ad-| 
mitted, is not yet accomplished: it is the 
great desideratum in architecture, the ability 
to supply which is to be the test of its 
potent and boundless truth. When I say it 
as not accomplished, I mean it is not rightly 
accomplished ; for the many purposes for which 
architecture las to provide are of different 
classes or kinds, and each of a different degree of 
importance in the moral and intellectual scale, | 
and must be treated accordingly, not, as at pre- | 
sent, all alike, with columns and other of the 
sublimest features and embellishments indis- 
criminately used,—to markets and _ hotels 
as lavishly as to temples and palaces. For 
different functions there must be different organs, 
and while, like objects of nature, each edifice 
is arrayed in the unfading beauty of truth, 
artistic treatinent must be modulated in strict 
conformity to its destination. Through the 
works of a town or city an affinity should reign, 
which would be secured by the pervading spirit 
of the style; but their beauty—the beauty 
which constitutes their architecture—should 
be of various kinds, and of different degrees. | 

This, the task of the future, 1 believe, how- 
ever, the architecture | am advocating has the 
inexhaustible fertility of resource to enable it 
to accomplish. I believe that the architecture 
which we derive from the Greeks, possessing in 
its beauty and its truth the germ of the succes- 
sive developments of the architectures of the 
world and of all time, and the capacity of 
embodying and rightly using in its decoration 
all forms of beauty suggested by geometric 
science, and all organic life from the leaves anc 
flowers of the field, through all the various 
tribes of animals, including the divine form of 
man, can accommodate itself, without violation 
of structural consistency, to all the various 
requirements of modern life, and will expand 
along with our civilization, literature, science, 
and other arts, and extend in ramifications 
analogous to our varied social developments, 
and intellectual and moral institutions, proving 
itself as eminently adapted to a practical as to 
a poetical and monumental architecture. 

I believe, also, that the broader it extends, 
and the deeper it is rooted in human need, and 
planted in truth, the higher it will rise, and the 


| 





* It would be well if this difference were kept in view in refer- 
ence to other matters : through forgetfulness of 1t we go back even 
for emblems of institutions and arts to where we owe not a spark 
of inspiration ; as, for instauce, in a music-ha!l we elevate the 
lyre of Greece as an ornament typical of the science of sweet 
sounds. We must amend this: in a seulpture-gallery let the 
emblems and ornaments be derived from Greece if you will; ina 
law court, let the genius of Rome be honoured; but what has a 
modern concert-hall to do with the science of harmony as prac- 
tised by classical antiquity ? What inspiration in music do we 
owe to the lyre of Greece, so long since, iz the rapid and upward | 
flight of music, sunk into oblivion and disuetude? The sources of 
our musical inspiration must be sought in the storm-swept chords 
of the heroic symphony, and wild surginz melodies of modern | 
masters; and if we wish to realise these in visible form, sculpture | 
or painting can give the burly manliness of Handel, the quaint | 
and graceful quietude of Haydn, the pensive youth of Mozart, 
and that union of man's energy and woman’s tenderness that | 
glows from the face of Mendelssohn: these are our art-symbols, | 
our talismans of inspiration for music, and not the antiquated 
form that, as it now stands in some of our music-halls, suggests no | 
other idea than that of a misplaced scraper or foolishly-con- | 


structed gridiron.—S, H. } 


| richer will its graces unfold; and that the more 

completely it is made responsive to the physical 
and social and other calls of the age, the more 
touchingly it will address the heart and brighten 
in the rays of the imagination. ‘ 


Thus becoming a petrifaction, a crystalliza- 
tion, so to image it, of the life of the 
nation, we shall have in this architecture 
a truly national style, one that is not Roman 
nor Greek, but British. In reference to its 
origin, we may indeed, as I remarked in 
a former paper, call it Anglo-classic, as the 
same original elements similarly treated on the 
Continent may be termed Gallo-classic, Italo- 
classic, Tedesco-classic, and so forth; but it 
would be in the proper sense of the word our 
own, and an architecture that may run a career 
to rival any of the old styles of the world. For 
with the vast treasures of the past at our com- 
mand—with the new materials and methods be- 
stowed by science—with our increased insight 
into the geometry and wstheties of ancient art,— 
and above all, our successful researches into 
the principles of the Supreme Architect, we 
heotl be able to strike out forms and effects of 
beauty undreamt of in the architecture of the 
old time. 

Let me not be misunderstood: I am but vin- 
dicating a style from misrepresentation—not 
prescribing it as a panacea for all the evils of 
the day. It is not the adoption of this or that 
style, nor the prevalence of a universal style 
that is to redeem our architecture from its pre- 
sent thraldom, or upraise it from its debase- 
ment. Pure, and truthful, and noble architec- 
ture must come, not from Athens or Venice, but 
from the earnest soul, the large heart and pene- 
trative mind of the artist. The regenerating 
influence and vital agency that are to give life to 
its mechanism must arise from individual prac- 
tice, individual energy, directed by individual 
truthfuluess and sincerity, enlightened by im- 
proved insight into the nature of art. Architee- 
ture is like the human frame, which is but the 
mechanism for the revealings of thought and 
emotion; and no system, be it Gothic, or be it 
Greek, has life in itself, however perfect its 
organization. Like natural organization, it is 
merely a disposition of parts through which force 
may be transmitted, and in which no effect can 
ensue till it is filled and animated by some energy 
from without. This energy, the energy that is to 
inform and animate, to live and breathe, and burn 
in our works, is the unfettered thought of the 
architect, warmed with the Promethean fire 
of the imagination and the soul, and refined by 
purity of taste. As inthe moral and religious 
economy reformation must come from within 
rather than from without, from the centre to the 
circumference, from the soul to the body, so the 
germ of a nobler system of architecture than at 
present prevails must be sought in an agency 
internal and spiritual. With this life-giving 
principle in operation, abundant unity and con- 
gruity will exist in our national works without 
a universal style,—a unity and congruity arising 
from the divine relations of the spiritual in man, 
and by which the offshoots of many minds, in 
the view of the susceptible and philosophical 


observer, will melt, as it were, into one, and 


manifest the truest consistency and harmony. 

It is not, as some suppose, from the vastness 
and diversity of our materials that our present 
discordancy arises, but from our not, in using 
these materials, holding up the mirror of our 
art to its one true antitype, the great spectacle 
of nature and life. The latter affects us too 
feebly and tinds too little response in our 
works, which if made, not specimens, as at 
present, of past styles, but the real vestments of 
the ideas and purposes of the age—true organs 
and embodiments of its spirit, they would 
harmonise with each other, as they would 
also with nature, and be worthy to take place 
as a supplement and “sequel to her original 
beauty.” SamMuEL Hvueeins. 





Birmincuam Art-Exarpirion.—The Committee 
of the Fine Arts Prize Fund have decided on offering 
a prize of sixty guineas to the painter of the most 
meritorious picture in the forthcoming exhibition of 
the Birmingham Society of Artists. The Society of 
Artists have voted a donation of twenty guineas 
towards the prize fund, 


“THE VALUE AND IMPORTANCE OF 


ARCILEOLOGY, AND ITS INFLUENCE 
ON ORNAMENTAL AND DECORATIVE 
ART.* 

Into the depths of archeology as a science 
my paper does not propose to inquire, but rather 
to consider the probable results and value of 
the fruits which have been, and which may be, 
laid bare by the energy and research of its pro- 
We propose to inquire by what means 
they can be best used for our benefit, and to 
what extent we shall become enriched by the 
wealth of the mine they have sprung. 

The progress now making in this most interest- 
ing study is, indeed, gratifying to all who take 
any interest in the history of art; yet that much 
study and research is still necessary cannot be 
denied; and that systematic and popular ex- 
planations of its utility and probable results 
must be extensively published before we can 
prove to the world in general the importance 
and value of the science to themselves; and ere 
it can perform its allotted task, societies like this 
must be established in every town of importance, 
in union with, and having a systematic cor- 
respondence with, a central head, through which 
the researches and opinions of individual mem- 
bers may be arranged, digested, and classified 
for the instruction of their fellows and the 
publie. 

It is, then, at periodical meetings, where each 
member, however humble, may add his mite of 
information to the common stock, or by the 
workings of his mind, throw some glimmering 
ray upon our path, that we may build ourselves 
a name as earnest rational workers, that shall 
ultimately gain for the science the popular 
acknowledgment of its value. We may then 
hope archeology and its teachings will receive 
the gratitude and favour of persons in high 
places, and that, civilizing and moralizing 
as are its results, it shall cease to be contemned 
as 4eneath the study of those persons whose 
minds are really too narrow to grasp its 
subtle beauty. We may hope, then, if ever this 
desirable state of things shall arrive, that the 
masses of building which, mushroom-like, spring 
up round all flourishing towns, will begin to 
show some taste, and their proprietors be 
brought to recognise the extent of their duty to 
the public, and seek to recompense them for the 
loss of light and air, by their attempts to add to 
the beauty of the spot, and prove that their 
consideration is not alone confined to the amount 
of per-centage, the expenditure of their money 
will return. 

The regret in this town at the loss of its 
finest remnant of antiquityt is so general, and 
the affection which exists for the miserable pile 
erected in its stead so small, as to lead us to 
hope that the inhabitants here are become, by 
the revulsion of feeling which such wholesale 
destruction engendered, good conservative 
archeologists without their knowledge. But if 
the inhabitants of this place have intuitively 
acknowledged the value of archeology, in its 
winciples of conservatism, they have yet to 
se its value as a teacher of correct principles 
of taste, and the manner im which it cdn be 
applied to our service. 

And here let me observe, that though I 
strongly and earnestly deprecate copyism of any 
kind, I am as positively of opinion that it is 
only by an earnest study of the valuable rem- 
nants of antiquity we can hope to establish for 
ourselves such approach to perfection as shall 
hereafter give us a title to mark a period in the 
history of art. 


fessors. 


To assume that the experience of ages is to 
be recklessly disregarded, and the principles 
which their practice must have developed, are un- 
worthy of research, argues an amount of self- 
sufliciency in the promulgation of such senti- 
ments as ought to render us extremely cautious 
of the amount of reliance we place inthem. Yet 
the study of the principles and combinations of 
design to be found in the works of these past 
ages should content us: they are not fitted for 
reproduction—they constitute the language of 
art, and the student may as easily calculate upon 
producing a fine poem or essay m a tongue with 





* Read at the North Oxfordshire Archa logical Society, 
April 4, 1854. 
+ The original church of Banbury. 
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which he is but imperfectly acquainted, as a de-| The imitative style of ornament, which—with 
sign worthy the appreciation of the world with-|a faint conception of what was required—has 
out a knowledge of them. In all civilized| been showered upon all objects, textile and 
countries, for the preservation and exposition of | fragile, is equally a mistake, and only more 
the beauties and essentials of their tongue, its | plainly shows the barrenness of the age in 
principles are analyzed, classified, and arranged | matters of design. 

under such rules as have been deduced from the} The manufacturers state that they have no 


finest examples of its employment, into a code! call for works which have any pretensions to | 


or grammar of the language; a knowledge of |art! They are themselves to blame, to some 
which has to be attained by any person who | extent, for this, though the public, I think, are 
undertakes composition in such language with | the most culpable : the manufacturer invariably 
any reasonable prospect of success. | puts an exorbitant price upon anything really 
Are not, I ask, the glorious piles of archi-| worth having; but if the public made a demand 
tecture and wonderful works of art, a tongue in| for such a class of goods, the trade would soon 
which our fathers spoke to posterity ?—with what | find means of supplying them. 
eloquence | will leave our cathedrals and abbey| What can be more absurd than the decoration 


lieve, invariably the product of nature, not 
copies of any part, but refined ideas, obtained 
by the healthful employment of the artist’s 
mind, purified by the study of nature, and 
fitted done all things for the object he had to 
| design. 

' In answer to the inquiry, then, I say,— 
we must turn to art and archeological societies, 
which, possessing facilities for the examination 
of rare works of ancient art, carefully preserved 
‘in museums, both public and private, are most 
capable of restoring the principles we have lost, 
and by the deduction of general laws for the 
government of art, may prevent the repetition 
of such incongruous productions as now disgrace 
the term. Epwarp G. Bruton, 








churches to tell_—a tongue which may be called | of our chamber ware with landscapes, which, | 
the language of art—a tongue so fine that we | from the shape of the vessel, must inevitably be | Ae na ae 

cannot choose but exclaim, “ There were indeed | distorted, or only seen through an atmosphere, THE COMPASSES IN THE EYE. 
giants in those days;” and I ask, is not the/if I may be allowed the word, of soap and! Byonarortt used to tell his pupils to keep 





language in which they clothed their sublime | water ? 


and beautiful ideas worthy of our examination 
and study ? and are not its principles worthy of | 
research ? and before we can hope to discourse | 
elegantly in such a language, must we not study | 
the grammar of its tongue? Where, then, are 
we to turn for the production of such a 
grammar, but to societies and unions of societies 
like this, where each individul glimmer of light 
collected and bound together, becomes (like the 
bundle of sticks) strong in the assistance they 
collectively contribute. 

The discovery, then, of the principles which 
governed the creation of these works, and which | 
pervaded every thought down to the smallest | 
ornament, must be an earnest yet welcome task : | 
this would enable us, not to walk like children in | 
the footsteps of those worthies who designed | 
them, but, like men, to take up the study where 
they were driven to abandon it, and prove that | 
Art,—with the principles which governed the | 
production of these works, and the appliances of | 
modern science,—would make gigantic strides 
towards perfection. 

That the good folks of Banbury have given | 
much study towards the development of this | 
question does not appear: at least in this room,* | 
they have given no practical proof that they re- | 
cognise a principle which iat | 











yeen deduced trom | 
the study of earlier works, — 7'hat ornament 

should be organic, amd not violate the construc- 

ional parts of an edifice, or represent what does 

not exist. I allude to the cornice, columns, &c. | 
here attempted to be formed, which certainly | 
practically refute that principle. 

1 know no modern practice has been more 
general than that here illustrated ; but I hope 
ave may now partially, and soon wholly, speak of | 
this in the past tense. We have had in stained | 
paper, imitations of oak, of mouldings, of flowers 
and figures, of marbles and granites, and have 
become so accustomed to these imitations, that 
we have expressed surprise at those instances 
where more correct taste has been employed. 
Yet, general as these things have been, few per- 
sons are in the least deceived by them: who, I 
ask, believes those lines of shadow are real 
columns, or that a cornice they apparently sup- 
port? The intention is evidently a desire to 
convey that feeling. Look at the shadow they 
seem to throw; though even in this they defeat 
their own object, as the shadows often appear 
on that side which, looking at the position of 
the windows, ought to be in the highest light. 
And though no one believes in them, how often 
do we see such miserable attempts at decoration 
employed? ‘To take no higher ground, there is 
an attempt to deceive us in these things, and 
shey become an abomination anda fraud! But 
surely our loss does not stop here: who shall 
say if we clothe our walls with such a decep- 
tion, and delight ourselves in believing—how- 
ever fallacious the idea may be, —we are giving 
them a character they do not deserve,—that 
truth itself is not practically injured by the 
attempt; and while such a loose system of 
morality prevails, we are likely to become deeply 
enamoured of the virtue shere despised. 

There is, too, a positive loss to art, in all 
cases where such deception is practised; for I 
unhesitatingly atlirm, that a very much more 
pleasing and satisfactory result would have been 
attained had the walls been treated in a truthful 


And then, too, we have leaves, singly and in 
groups, twisted into impossible shapes, to form 
some vessel for domestic service, the neck of 
which is perhaps so narrow that no hand, save 
that of the most diminutive infant, will bear 
insertion. Or we may sip our Bohea (instead of 
nectar) from a China petrifaction of a lily, have 
our butter served in a magnified cowslip, and 
the candle which lights our evening meal adroitly 
poised on the tail of a dolphin. 

It is needless to multiply this misapplication 
of natural forms: numberless examples will 
occur to all of you; but I cannot refrain from 
mentioning “a design,” as the writer in the Arf 
Journal called it, which appeared in the pages 
of that periodical as a hint to manufacturers : 
the article in question was a soup-tureen, and a 
literal copy—the leaves being regularly dis- 
posed—of that graceful plant, the cabbage ! 

If we desire to escape denunciation for the 
employment of these things, we must cease to 
allow their use, and neither cover our walls 
with all the tints and forms of the conservatory, 
our carpets with natural or architectural forms, 
nor our ottomans and table-covers with groups 
of exotics, in all their endless variety of form 
and colour. These things may be as beautifully 
ornamented and as highly coloured, but we are 
to remember that they are flat surfaces, and to 
be treated as such; and see that our walls have 
upright patterns, and those objects which cover 
horizontal surfaces be such as cannot be seen up- 
side down, or, in other words, have an “ all-over 
pattern, or a pattern running to a centre.” 

Such things as I have described are really 
undeserving the name of art; and their manu- 
facture and toleration can only be accounted 
for by assuming that the purchaser and the 
artist are equally anxious to escape that 
severest of all labour, the labour of thought. 
Both are culpable, as it requires the exercise of 
nearly as much labour of thought and know- 
ledge of art (and more discrimination) in the 
patron to enable him to exercise proper taste, 
as is requisite in the artist. 

We inquire, what is the remedy for this ? 
Yet if we look backwards some centuries, we 
shall tind we have yet something to learn, even 
from those ages we have been accustomed to 
eall dark; for of all the charges which can be 
brought against them—that of attempting to 
make the substance they employed appear like 
other and more costly materials can be least 
sustained. It matters little whether we examine 
the remains of Greek, Roman, Etruscan, or 
Gothic art, in their architecture, or in the 
decoration of their bronzes or their pottery, we 
find the ornamentation eminently fitted for the 
object it adorns, and truth always respected : 
the object—whatever the purpose it was in- 
tended to serve—received the form best adapted 
|for its use, and then its surface was made by 
| decoration as pleasing as the material and its 
purposes required: and this decoration always 
grew—like an object which could not be dis- 
pensed with—out of the construction ; and was 
never placed, like an afterthought, or ornament 
which could be removed without injury to the 
design, upon the surface; and was frequently, 
for general or historie purposes, and always 
when for sacred use, symbolical of the service 
in which it was intended to be employed. 











and rational manner. 





* The Mechanics’ Iustitute. 


In some periods we find this ornament closely 


{assimilating its original type, which was, I be- 


the compasses tn the eye. We wish this and 
other expressions of this great man were more 
familiar to us all. The advice is excellent. It 
should be written on every artist’s studio, in 
every architect’s office, and forgotten by none 
who would learn Aow to see. Only those who 
keep the compasses in each ball of sight can, 
with any profit to themselves, 


' 
} 


* Roam where leafage green and glimmering streams 
Suggest a landscape for the artist’s dreams.” 

Only such can really examine works in archi- 
tecture, which should be, as Vasari says,* 
“massive, grand, severe and simple, beautified 
by the grace of their design, but guarded as 
respects the composition, which must be varied 
as the occasion | en so that the harmony 
of the arrangements shall not be disturbed by 
too many, nor impoverished by too few decora- 
tions, regard being always had to the general 
effect.”” This indefatigable biographer, describing 
the clever manner in which Cronaco adapted his 
cornice to the Palazzo Strozzi—the mouldings, 
projections, and proportion of which have been 
so much admired—remarks, “that a sound 
judgment and correct eye availed more in this 
case than would have the mere admeasurement 
of the work with the compass,” for Cronaco’s 
genius enabled him to avail himself of the 
works of others, and even to make them almost 
as his own by knowing how to use them—not 
copying the exact proportions of the antique 
example, but bringing them in harmony with 
that to which they were applied, so that they 
conduced to the beauty of, and became a suit- 
able finish to, the palazzo. 

What a lesson there is for the education of 
the architect’s eye in those well-formed and ela- 
borate roofs that span some of the noblest and 
proudest edifices of England. View the best 
specimens. Take Eltham, King’s College 
Chapel, and Henry VII.’s Chapel. Mark how 
every line in them has its correct bearing, its 
particular duty to perform in the solid support 
of the whole, and that no error in calculation 
has entered into the fabric, either in distance or 
direction, dangerous to its solidity. 

A painting may admirably tell its story, ade- 
only convey the thought, the sentiment in- 
tended: the expression of this attitude or that 
passion may be well conceived and well ren- 
dered; the drawing, perspective, chiar’o- 
scuro, grouping, and colour very correct, full 
of feeling and fascination ; yet all these appeal in 
vain to him who knows not what distinguished 
the imagination and the hand of a master—who 
‘has heeded not the advice of Michelangelo. 
| Without meaning and without interest, to such 
a one, a work of antiquity would be, though it 
/needs no stronger argument in proof of its 
pevaw to consideration than that it attracts the 
attention and admiration of some of the most 
| learned men of the age in which it is discovered. 
| ‘To a Caylus, a Denon, or a Champollion, the 
| perhaps rude but emblematical figures and in- 
scriptions are precious art-treasures, valued for 
the sake of history, and from being the relics of 
a period of time which a writer says “it fatigues 
even the imagination to reach.” To the igno- 
rant they would signify nothing. But the 
genuine and earnest antiquary knows what 
teaching is hid beneath those carved and hiero- 
glyphical monuments ; what a rich field of in- 
vestigation they offer to those who can decipher 














* Lives, Translated by Mrs. Foster Bohn. 
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them; and when the veil falls from them, what 
a sublime picture of the past they present to 
the inquiring mind of man! For Egypt, the 
wise parent of Grecian learning and religion, 
instituted nothing, says Plutarch,* without a 
reason; nothing merely fabulous, but her reli- 
gious rites and ceremonies had either a respect 
to morals or to something useful in life; and 
many of them bore an allusion to some part of 
the physical economy of the universe, or con- 
secrated the memory of some fact in history. 
So, in the interesting account of his “ Dis- 
coveries at Nineveh,” Layard exclaims—“ What 
more noble forms could have ushered the people 
into the temple of their gods? What morc 
sublime images could have been borrowed from 
nature by men who sought, unaided by the light 








der Jt a source of annoyance and pestilence to| minster, even those in Park-street and James- 
the inhabitants along its banks. ‘The offensive | street, would at high tides be inundated with 
state of the river and its shores was a matter of the filthiest of floods. In 1846 Mr. Donaldson 
notoriety. It had been urged that the body of| gave very decided evidence in reference to the 
water in the river was so large as compared | inefficiency of the present outfall into the 
with the sewage flowing into it, that the er Thames, and dined how readily the West- 
was so diluted as to be inoffensive, but the ex-| minster Commissioners of Sewers were availing 
perience of their senses was sufficient to refute | themselves of the temporary lower outfall caused 
this assertion. In fact,)the offensive matter | by the removal of old London-bridge ; and in 
being lighter than the main body of the water| 1847 Mr. Wm. Hosking, in a postscript to his 
floated upon the surface, and as it was not con- work, strongly warned the Government against 
ducted into the main stream, it remained near further clogging the sewers and the Thames, 
the banks, where the velocity of the current was | “unless the refuse can be certainly hurried on 
much less, and with the ebb of the tide it was through the sewers, and in a diluted state, to an 
deposited upon the shore. This matter, so/| effective outfall.” Mr. Simpson, when asked in 
offensive to the senses and so injurious to the} 1851, “If water be not drawn for domestic 
health, Was in itself valuable, and if it could be purposes below Hammersmith-bridge, do you 








of revealed religion, to borrow their conception of 
the wisdom, power, and ubiquity of a Supreme | 


— to the land as a fertilising agent, its 
va 


ue would be incalculable. Various schemes | 


see any — to the Thames continuing the 
means of drainage to the metropolis,” replied, 


Being? They would find no better type of | had been proposed for accomplishing this object, | “ Yes, I do. I think it would be the greatest 
intellect and knowledge than the head of the | especially one which in a commercial sense had | gift to the metropolis if we could convey the 
man; of strength, than the body of the lion; of | been a failure, although it had so far succeeded | sewage lower down.” This lower “outfall,” 
rapidity of motion, than the wing of the bird.|as to show that the sewage water might be | this removal of the sewage, Mr. Morewood con- 
The winged, human-headed lions were not idle | dealt with in the above manner if the proper | sidered could alone be effected by the drainage 
creations, the offspring of mere fancy; their | means were applied, and if the matter were taken | plan with which he was connected, commonly 
meaning was written upon them.” It is not| up as a public measure rather than as a private| known by the name of the Great London 
surprising that in ancient times to go forth and | speculation. Other modes had been suggested, | Drainage, which consisted of two tunnel sewers 
report upon the marvels of the then known | and sewage manure had been manufactured in a! extending on each side of the Thames respec- 


world was for the privileged few, for it is clear | 


that to understand what one sees, to select, to| the present time Mr. Wicksteed, the engineer 
discern, and to view things with any profitable | of the East London Waterworks, was engaged 


pleasure, a considerable amount of knowledge | 
must be acquired previous to travel—some ac- | 
quaintance with that diversity of objects which | 
one goes to observe. ‘It is not given to all to 
go to Corimth” was a phrase, and it applies 
now. Whatever the force of that which is con- 
veyed, it depends upon the power of the reci- 
pient. 
“It’s mind that lights the man.” 

To the undiscerning eye of the unintelligent 
the book of nature is open in vain,—lost to it is 
all that is admired by the enlightened. There is| 
often much in nature and art the intention and 
merits of which are not perceived by a hasty 
glance; where a cultivated mind sees more 
than meets common eyes. “An uninformed | 
spectator,” writes Hazlitt,* “may like an ordi-| 
nary drawing better than the ablest connoisseur, | 
but for that very reason he cannot like the | 
highest specimens of art so well. The refine- | 
ments not only of execution, but of truth and | 
nature, are inaccessible to unpractised eyes. | 
The exquisite gradations in a sky of Claude’s 
are not perceived by such persons, and conse- 
quently the harmony cannot be felt.” There 
needs, indeed—for ability to appreciate and 
judge in these matters—the eye of art and disci- 
pline. There needs an improved taste, a mind 
that habitually thinks and invents nobly from 
the continual sights of the best productions. 
There needs a superior insight into the latent 
beauties of art and nature—the power derived 
from a knowledge of them from their com- 
parison and mutual illustration ; the power 

“ To catch the evanescent clue of form 

That lends its charm to forest, aisle, or storm ;” 
the power of detecting every circumstance and 
change which affects the phenomena of vision ; 
the power of investing criticism, when applied 
to works of the first class, with something of 
their own high-art character. 








Frep. Lusu. 








ON THE DRAINAGE OF BUILDINGS 
AND STREETS IN THE METROPOLIS. 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Tue discussion of this subject was concluded 
on the 15th ult. when the question of outfall was 
chiefly considered. 

Mr. Fowler, fellow, observed that the removal 
ef sewage from the houses and conveying it 
under the streets had given rise to much in- 
teresting discussion at the former meetings, and 
although opinions might differ as to the best 
modes of doing so, there existed much greater 
activity and efficiency in house and street drain- 
age than at any former period. But what was 
the result? The more that filth was drawn off 
from houses and streets, the more it was thrown 
into the Thames to pollute the stream and ren- 





* Quoted by Bp. Burgers, “ Study of Antiquities.” 


solid form, but these had all been failures. At | 





in a very large speculation of this kind at| 
Leicester, by which he hoped to obtain the | 
offensive but valuable matter from the sewage | 
when collected in reservoirs, and leave the 
water pure. He, Mr. Fowler, looked with 
much anxiety and interest to the result of this 
experiment, especially with reference to the | 
ossibility of its application to the metropolis, | 
but he had some misgivings as to its success. 
Another plan which had been proposed was 
that of conveying the sewer water direct by 
main pipes into the country, and then distribut- 
ing it over the land; and in many instances 
liquid manure had been so applied with most 
beneficial and profitable results. With respect 
to the views of the Government, to whom the 
decision of the question must eventually come, 
Lord Palmerston had declared that they would 
consider no general plan for the drainage of 
London effective which did not provide for 
saving the river from pollution, and at the same 
time preserving the products of the sewage for 
fertilizing the country. If this were the right 
inciple, it was obvious that the sewage should 
be carried by the shortest and most easy courses 
into the country direct, and therefore the 
majority of the plans proposed, suggesting as 
they did the concentration of the sewage at a 
spot some distance down the river, had a ten- 
dency to obstruct that principle, and were 
therefore unadvisable. These ll too, still 
made the Thames the receptacle of the sewage, 
and he believed that even from below Green- 
wich it would be carried upwards by the flow of 
the tide as far as Hammersmith. It would, in 
fact, be kept floating up and down with each 
tide, and would only get half a mile lower down 
at each ebb. Thus both the principles laid 
down by Lord Palmerston would be violated. 
The subject was one of great importance, and it 
had not escaped the attention of the Govern- 
ment. He had great apprehensions that the 
jlans hitherto proposed, although emanating 


tively, from Chelsea and Vauxhall to the marshes 
east of London, the sewers running under the 
streets and roads, as the Strand, Fleet-street, 
&c. to be made by tunnelling, and to be laid 
with an artificial or additional fall, so that the 
sewage might be passed away from the metro- 
polis, and pumped up at the terminal works, 
there to be formed into a dry manure, the refuse 
water being thrown on the top of the tide. 
The point of difference with the Commissioners 
was the guarantee of a contingent interest of 3 
per cent. for twenty-five years; and also the 
Commissioners not having taken into their cal- 
culation that the tunnel sewers were never 
intended for Richmond and Croydon; that 
evaporation amounted to thirty-two inches when 
the rainfall was twenty-seven inches; that 
absorption materially reduced the quantity of rain 
water to be provided for by tunnel sewers ; 
and that immense storage-room was already in 
existence for storm waters, which would pass 
through the present channels into the Thames, 
when the quantity of ordinary sewage, ten or 
twelve million cubie feet, exceeded the thirty- 
seven millions for which the two tumnel sewers 
provided. 

Mr. Burnell considered the general question 
to be purely of an engineering nature, and that 
the Home Secretary was travelling out of his 
path in deciding that an uniform system should 
prevail, when, in fact, nothing was clearly known 
upon the subject, and scientific men declared 
that the sewage of small towns was fit to be 
profitably used, whilst that of large towns was 
not. 

Mr. Fowler believed that the Government 
merely asserted a general principle which did 
not involve any engineering question. It was 
simply a question of economy, and one that 
might be properly taken up by the Government. 
They had not gone so far as to dictate any par- 
ticular mode of carrying out their principle. 

Mr. Haywood, C.E. observed that the question 
of outfail hinged entirely upon the question of 
the value of the sewer water. If it could be 
proved that manipulating the latter would pay 
five or six per cent. small manufactories might 





from gentlemen of great talent and authority, 
would hardly fulfil the objects intended ; and he 
was therefore anxious that the subject should 
be fully discussed, in order that some plan 
likely to insure satisfactory results should be 
adopted. 

Mr. Morewood, representing the Great Lon- 
don Drainage Company, after commenting on 
the Board of Health plan, said,—The recognition 
of that which the metropolis requires, a lower 
outfall than the Thames, is to be found in a 
pamphlet in 1839, emanating from an architect, 
who, after showing the existing levels in West- 
minster, states that it is quite impossible for 
the Commissioners of Sewers to remedy the evils 
complained of. They had for years past endea- 
voured to palliate the mischief: all the sewers 
in Westminster for twelve hours out of the 
twenty-four were merely cesspools or reservoirs, 
the mouths being closed by sluice-gates : indeed, 





+ “On the Pleasure of I ainting.” 





were it not for these gates, every house in West- 


be established at the mouth of every sewer; but 
unless it could be made to pay it would not be 
so dealt with. If the drainage was not to flow 
‘into the Thames, intercepting sewers were 
necessary; and if cua flowing into the 
Thames its reflux was to be prevented, then it 
| should of course be carried sufficiently low down 
ito prevent its returning with the tide. With 
‘regard to irrigation with sewer water, he had 
‘no doubt of its advantages ; but he much ques- 
'tioned whether it could be made to pay. The 
mode of draining towns should be regulated by 
| natural and local features. In country towns it 
|was natural to attempt the distribution of the 
sewage in a liquid form; and where a town was 
drained into a beautiful trout stream, it should 
ibe a sine gud non that something should be done 
to get rid of the sewage before it polluted the 
water, whether the means adopted paid or not. 
|The magnitude of the drainage of London 
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( mounting, as it did, without a drop of rain, to] sewage at a great depth, perhaps twenty or 
twelve millions of cubic feet of water every} thirty vards below the surface, and then pump- 
twenty-four hours) was a serious obstacle to any} it up again, a plan which he considered most 
purifying scheme; but even that would be sur-| objectionable. _ Its cost, moreover, could not be 
mounted if it would pay 5 per cent. The late| estimated; and it might be ten, fifteen, or 
John Martin was the first to originate the idea | twenty millions. The Victoria sewer was esti- 
of intercepting sewers: he was followed by} mated to cost 15,0007. but he believed it had 
Mr. Foster, Sir William Cubitt, and many|cost double or treble that sum. With regard 
others, and lastly by Mr. Bazalgette and himself. | to pipes, he could not fully enter upon that 
Their plan had no particular novelty, but they | point; but would say that he had sewered 
helieved it was the best that had been laid down. | enttre towns on the pipe system, which had 
‘They considered that the great fault in the plan | since been in use twelve or eighteen months, 
of the Great Lovdon Drainage Company was, | and he would stake his professional character 
that it was not sufficiently comprehensive, and | upon these works. Four years ago he was sent 
did not allow for the extraordmary influx of | for by Lord Grey to remedy the defects of a 
storm waters. A scheme of this kind should be | brick sewer, 5 feet high and 3 feet wigg, which 
available for the next thirty years at least, and ramified under his house in Northumberland. 
not be liable to require reconstruction in every | He substituted for this earthenware pipes 
ten years : they also objected to the pumping on 6 inches in diameter (with asphalted canvass 
Mr. Morewood’s plan, preferring drainage by wrapped round the joints), and these pipes had 
the natural force of gravitation as a cheaper effectually carried off the soil refuse, roof re- 
system, and one not so liable to accidental fuse, yard refuse, &c. ever since, without the 
interruption. Mr. Fowlerwas inerror as tothe slightest annoyance, stoppage, or breakage. 
effect of the tide upon the sewage, if admitted He was now, in conjunction with the Duke of 
into the Thames some distance below London. Northumberland’s architect, revising the drain- 
The plan of Mr. Bazalgette and himself was, that age of Alnwick, which town, as well as Mor- 
the sewage should be discharged, say at Wool- peth, was entirely drained by pipes. 

wich, only with the first two or three hours of the | 
ebb tide; and in that case none of it would return | ache, ve 

so high as the point at which it was discharged.| | ECCE ITERUM! OR, RUSKIN AGAIN! 
He did not believe that the Thames was polluted; However it may be received by the public, Mr. 
to the extent that was generally supposed, but | Ruskin’s volume of the Lectures delivered by him at 
as the population was so rapidly increasing, and Edinburgh last November, will hardly help to make 
would probably amount to five millions in thirty his peace with architects, for he scruples not to say, 
years, the river would certainly not be improved | “In modern days we have no architects!” which 
in that time. The sewage was an infinitesimal sweeping ‘Sir Oracle” dictum he pronounces in the 
most unqualified manner, and without any exception 
whatever. That such should be the case is deplorable 
enough, yet not at all surprising, if we can bring our- 
selves to agree with the lecturer’s startling opinion 


: mere ‘ ae that “no person who is not a great sculptor or painter 
fecal matter of the twenty-four hours, if collected cam be an architect!” Now, great painters or 


together; and much of the effluvium which sculptors do not spring up every day, and’ they who 
arose at low water Was In consequence ot the prove such have uo leisure or inducement to turn from 
sewers discharging their contents upon the their own particular branch of art to another and so 
shore, instéad of being conveyed by culverts to totally distinct a one as architecture is. In Italy, 
parts below low-water mark. Mr. Haywood architecture has frequently been practised by painters, 
repeated that the whole subject turned upon the | and with the result that might have been expected, 
value of the animal matter contained im the | some of the worst productions of what Mr. Ruskin 
sewage, and he should consider 50,0007. well meekly styles the “accursed Renaissance,’ were 
spent in determining the value of this matter designed by painters, pre 
when relieved of 700 times its bulk of water. Tu confirmation of his opinion upon the point just 
All the illustrations of its valne had been drawn | "eferred to, the oracular Ruskin instances Phidias, 
from places where its dilution was not one-third Giotto, and Michelangelo, as the greatest architects 
or one-sixth so much as in London. ‘Thus at | Bitherto known. Well, Giotto’s campauile is a pretty 
Edinburgh the valuable matter was so highly Picce of cabinet-work and peamaewe~ > salag large scale. 
cemmadlenshh: ink tha Qailiatin one ee But that our author should quote Phidias and Michel- 
tg ; . , angelo as making up the trio of greatest architects, 
wurrounding meadows had beeome a fearful quite flabbergasters me ; the one being an “ impious” 
nuisance, but it had been argued that m London Pagan, and the other a promoter of the style which 
all the smell would be lost in two minutes and Mr, Ruskin pronounces, in a very eonveniently off- 
a half, hand way, to be the “accursed Renaissance.” ~ 
Some other speakers having addressed the) In favour of Michelangelo, as architect, I have 
meeting, Mr. Boulnois begged to make a few nothing to say; and it may fairly be suspected that 
observations by way of general reply, not limit- his reputation as architect is to be attributed mainly 
ing his remarks to outfall only. He had stated to the magnitude of St. Peter’s, and to his celebrity 
in the paper which had led to this discussion, 8 painter and sculptor. That a very great painter 
that all the plans proposed were so expensive in| ™*Y he avery small architect is proved by the instance 
their nature as to preclude the possibility of /° Raffacile. id : 
their being carried out. Of all the plans that of | According to Mr. Ruskin’s reasoning, or rather 
Mr. M‘Lean was. perhaps, the most feasible, | comsistently with his avowed contempt for logic, we 
must now believe either that there were many trans- 
scendentally great ,thoughnow utterly unknown, painters 
river, that the expense should be modified as | 2nd sculptors, to whom we are indebted for those 
much as possible, and that the details must be’ monuments of medizeval architecture which he admires | 
<i gy ee Se . rage 2 with such bigoted exclusiveness; or that the style 
left to those engineers who were capable Of | itself was self-formed without the intervention of | 
carrymg them out. On the 2s ion which had | architects at all. So far from excellence in architec- | 
been first raised, namely, the merits of pipe! ture being dependent upon and subsequent to that in | 
sewers and brick sewers, it was remarkable | the other two arts, it actually precedes the latter. If| 
that, with the exception of a pipe manufacturer, | we put our trust in history rather than Mr. Ruskin— 
not a single advocate for pipe sewers had come | all infalliLle as he is—styles of architecture have been 
forward. Some gentlemen had said that they | developed and matured long before the other arts 
adopted them for cheapness only ; but not one have advanced beyond their first infancy. It has 
ad said that a pipe was better than a brick flourished in countries where painting and sculpture 
sewer. As the advocates for brick sewers had | never made auy progress at all, as in Egypt; and also 
thus thrown down the gauntlet, which had not /i2 those where ny! have been positively interdicted 
been accepted, it must be iaken that they were by the prevepts at Chaheeseetention. : , 
all agreed that when the cost was the same the |, Nevertheless, Mr. Ruskin’s ingenuity will enable 
leinls wees were to he preferred. him to explain what his marvellous “eloquence, 
Mv Hawlinen. CB. expressed his dissent. i coupled with his passion for dealing in oracular dicta, 
He hed been dharist trom Eiadion: at thid time of'| “* Comiterubly sepetitind.“Ondinary mnestante Se ens 
: ; ESE eed . always understand the Pythian inspirations which he 
the former discussion, but if another evening delivers from his tripod. hat he ean occasionally 
could be devoted to the subject, he pledged unbend from his dignity, and condescend even to be 
himself to meet the objections to pipe sewers. funny, to say nothing of being coarsely abusive also, 
ln reference to outfall, it was a question for is very evident. His attempts at facetiousness are, 
practical engineers. He begged to caution the however, generally more clumsy than clever. A very 











quantity compared with the water of the river, 
and was far less injurious than the public 
imagined: four minutes of ebb tide at London- 
bridge would suffice to carry down all the real 


It appeared that all parties were agreed that the | 
outfall should be at some point low down the 








public against tunnel sewers for conveying | mal-d-propos sneer at Greek architecture it certainly 


[Jung 10, 1854. 


is on his part, to speak of “ the triangular thing called 
a pediment,” when he himself professes such intense 
admiration of the other “triangular thing” called a 
gable. ¥acetiousness is not his forte: on the con- 
trary, he succeeds better in making us langh—at what 
or whom needs not be said, when he seats himself 
gravely upon his tripod, and gives vent to such a 
precious utterance as the following :—‘‘ The man who, 
without copying, and by his own true and original 
power, can arrange a cluster of rose-leaves nobly, can 
design anything!’”’ Indeed! most marvellous, then, 
is the virtue of rose-leaves! They must be greatly 
more efficacious, as well as, beyond all comparison, 
cheaper than academies of art and schools of design. 
Even rose-bushes, however, have awkward thorns ; 
and perhaps Mr. Ruskin will find that in handling 
them he has unwarily scratched his own fingers. 





* WOODS AND FORESTS.” 
A Great reform in the management of these 


Crown estates and national domains has for the 
last two or three years been shown forth by the 


‘exhibit of a largely increased annual rental. 
/Much ingenuity has been exercised to attain 


such a result, and returns have been made, to 
immensely disproportionate amounts, of timber 
fsllen and sold, of copyholds enfranchised, of 
quit-rents disposed of, and even of Crown 
lands conveyed away in fee simple! Thus the 
Expenses of the Office of 
Woods, &e. being per ann. £28,468 12 6 


TitW ONTOS oss c ces sce o's 4 5,218 8 7 
Salaries, expenses, and per- 

centage of receivers and 

WUE: ib. RST. B.. 8% 6,858 16 11 


Fixed charges, pensions, sti- 
pens, Be cscaminssadecnt.sdensn 


9,825 12 11 





Making altogether themoderate 
BANE 52 cieraente dens Rae £50,371 5 1l 


appear to be, if not trifling, at least compa- 
ratively moderate. 

Appended to the account returned for the 
year ended 31st March, 1852, the following 
significant ‘‘ memorandum” implies perhaps more 
than any inquisitorial critique, as expressed by 
an accountant not in confidence with the func- 
tionaries, viz. :— 

Gross income. Gross expen, (1852), 
Land revenue £297,405 19 6 £87,715 15 10 
Royal forests 61,437 0 5 38,926 14 7 
Royal parks and 
gardeus ...... 


8,646 17 2 24255 19 9 





£367,489 17 1 £150,898 10 2 


the total receipts being little more than double 
the expenditure ! 

Conducted on this principle the agency of 
- rate estates would very soon reduce the 
anded aristocracy to a bankrupt condition. 

Under such circumstances measures lately 
taken by the Legislature for the disafforestment 
and sale of Crown lands would appear to be of 
great national importance, and in the present 
exigency for increased taxes, most Shee owe as 
an example of economy on the part of Govern- 
ment, whence reform most decorously comes, 
and whither taxes flow. 

It has long been a theme of reproach toa 
country so thickly peopled as this, that immense 
tracts of land, for the most part of good quality, 
and situated in the most decieakle positions, 
should lie wholly waste. In the New Forest, 
Hampshire, there are 100,600 acres; in Dean 
Forest, Gloucester, 23,000 acres; which, with 
the other forests of England, amount to 
nearly 300,000 acres; and of this vast extent, 
not one-fourth part is dedicated to the growth 
of timber for the royal navy, while another 
fourth part is good land, and all of it convertible. 
This is not only a prodigal waste, but a crime. 

In many articles on this subject, published in 
the Builder, it was shown that the retention in 
royal chase of such extensive domains, entailed 
a heavy charge in salaried officers, such as sur- 
veyors, verderers, warreners, “et hoc genus 
omne ;” whilst by the sale thereof, an average 
might be realised of at least 50/. per acre. 
Supposing that only one-third of the wastes 
were thus rescued from sterility, and devoted 
to the sustentation and employment of the mul- 
titude, fon millions sterling could be at once 
realised for the exchequer. Such sales ought 
not to be made privately by Government agents 
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but — auction, so that the residents of | together with thriving young plantations, ought | Tyrone, comprising nave, aisles, chancel, and 
each district might have full opportunity to ac-|also to be reserved, fenced, and effectually | chapels of the Blessed Sacrament and Blessed 
quire, by fair competition, lands which, from | bounded; and even then, with one-fourth part | Virgin, south porch and north sacristy ; length 
propinquity, or other causes, should be the more retained for the purposes of new planta-|in clear, 125 feet; width, 53 feet; tower and 
more desirable, and so, in especial, that)no im-|tions in suitable places, between 100,000 spire at west end of nave, 190 feet high; style, 
putation of jobbery could be inferred as to; and 200,000 acres might be sold for the benefit | Decorated ; roofs of open timber work, stained 
official employes. (of the nation. If there were any presumptive | and varnished; walls of rubble, with sandstone 

An advertisement, inserted in the Times some right to the Crown or to ‘private individuals, if| dressings. Probable expenditure, 5,000/. 
three months back, inviting tenders to rent, on there could be any ultimate good derivable from 
lease, the Crown lands of Hainhault Forest, the continuance of open wastes, then the legis- : 
seems to indicate a wish to still retain both the lature might have a just repugnance to sale and CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS. 
domains and the establishments ; but it is not so ‘alienation; but no rights exist which could not! Beyfon —OnThursday in last week, the church 
plain that there is any wish to lease any more be recompensed by fair valuation, or by appro-| here, which has been entirely rebuilt, with the 
than to sell, for the charge demanded for wild priation or enclosure. At present the forests | exception of the tower, was opened for Divine 
unreclaimed land, as an annual rental, is set out are xo man’s land, nor has the brute creation | service. The reconstruction has been carried 
at 15/. per acre ! ‘much interest in their sterility. Quonpam. | out under the direction of Mr. J. Johnson, of 

Were this land at or near a railway station, | | Bury, architect. The style and plan of the 
and that the whole country could be allotted as | Pah ae | former edifice have been adhered to as closely as 
building ground, there might be some show of NEWS FROM IRELAND. | possible, with the addition of an aisle on the 
reason in the proposition. Since, however,| THE new Hevey College, at Mullingar, will! north side, where the Norman doorway has been 
good farming land, with homesteads, can be had have a frontage of 150 feet, with wings, which jreplaced. The walls are of substantial thick- 
at 17, or 25s. per acre, it does not look sembla- will form three sides of a quadrangle. The | ness, the windows being deeply recessed from 
ble or serious. The waste has to be grubbed centre portion between the wings will contain | the interior. The materials are flint, with dress- 
and reclaimed, tenements built, roads made, and, an entrance-hall 11 feet wide, reception-rooms | ings, and gables of chancel, nave, and south 
lastly, a thoroughfare for general access to so and library 16 feet by 15 feet, refectory and! porch, of Caen stone, the old materials being 
large a scope as that of forest lands ; therefore, community-room 18 feet by 15 feet, with a range | worked up as far as they would extend. The 
the heads of office no doubt contemplate a rail- of cells on the upper floor, and kitchen offices in | windows of the nave and aisle and east end are 
road of their own if they mean to make forest the basement; also a grand staircase, with cor-|of the Perpendicular those of the south side of 
towns and villages. |ridors, and a belfry 72 feet high surmounting | the deund of the Decorated style. The con- 

It may be that the schemes of model Scotch | part of same. This portion of the building is | struction of the roof (which is of stained deal), 
farming, and of growing larch, and fire and | intended for a community of Christian brothers, | is of the Decorated period, with cross braces, 
faggot wood on the wastes, have been given up ;| under whose superintendence four schools, 40 | &c. covered with plain tiles, and cross tiles per- 
or that a hope of gaining high prices (such as | feet by 24 feet cach, contained in one of the|forated with crosses. The aisle is separated 
500/. an acre), from competing Freehold Land | wings, will be conducted. The corresponding | from the nave by three stone arches. The floor 
Societies, creates an emulous desire amongst | wing is to comprehend a lecture-hall, 40 feet by | is laid with Peake’s terro-metallie tiles, diagon- 
the commissioners to realise by infinitesimal sec- | 24 feet, for classical students (ten of whom will | ally, those of the chancel being raised one step 
tions of standing room—thus resolved, not | be selected, according to merit, and supported | from the nave. ‘The benches are plain and low, 
‘that the wilderness shall blossom as a rose,” | by the establishment); also an oratory, 16 feet | in style harmonizing with the church, of stained 
but that the waste shall teem as acity. Is all| by 24 feet ; infirmary, 24 feet by 18 feet; lava-| deal, those of the aisle and chancel being open. 
Sngland to be parcelled out in allotments, | tory, 24 feet by 8 feet ; dormitory and dwelling- |The number of sittings, which inthe old church 
15 feet by 50 feet? Not yet—nor is it safe to! apartments for classical teachers, averaging 18 | was 200, including a gallery at the west end, is 
halloo till out of the woods. |feet by 12 feet 6 inches), with all necessary | now 230, without a gallery. The total outlay 

To call these wastes crown lands, is an abuse | appurtenances. The style selected is Italian. | up to this time has been about 650/. The works 
of language: they ceased to be royal dominions | Limestone will be the material used, with dress- | were executed by Mr. Reed, of Bury. A new win- 
two centuries back, when the charges of the|ings of cut stone or Portland cement. It is | dow is being placed in the tower, which requires 
civil list were imposed on the national revenue. | estimated that the expenditure will vary from | reparation, and the upper part much needs 
There are still parks and chases appendant to| 4,000/. to 5,000/. Mr. John Bourke is the | restoration to its original es and height, for 
the Crown: Windsor, Hampton, and Bushy, are | architect. | which purpose, and for the completion of the 
the principal enclosures. These are, to some} The churches of Clondalkin, county Dublin, | interior fittings, further assistance, according to 
extent, private; Hyde, St. James’s, and Regent’s| and Delgany, county Wicklow, are to be en-|our authority, the Bury Post, will be very 
parks, being in name only appanages of State. |larged; and that at Kilbryan, county Ros- | acceptable. 

Had the whole free estates of the Crown con-| common, is to be rebuilt, from designs by Mr.| #ton.—The new church at Eton was conse- 
tinued to be under the royal prerogative, the | Welland. |crated by the bishop of the diocese on Thurs- 
enormous encroachments, mal-appropriations,| Alterations and additions are to be made to|day in last week. The church, which is dedi- 
and plunder, that have occurred within the last | Drogheda Prison, and we hear that the work has | cated to St. John the Evangelist, will afford 
two centuries, could not have been allowed to | been intrusted to Mr. J. Neville, of Dundalk. |accommodation for 1,100 persons, and the 
contract, as they now palpably do, these exten-| ‘The site for the new Model Agricultural whole of the sittings are free. The cost is 
sive ranges. School, decided to be built at Belfast, is stated | about 8,000/., whieh sum has been raised by 

Under the cloak of royal ownership, vulgarly | to be near the meeting-house, on the Lisburn-| contributions from her Majesty and Prince 
considered a species of divine right, all abuses | road, and about a mile and a half from the town. Albert, by grants from the Diocesan and Incor- 
have been perpetrated by sanction or connivance | It is expected that a building for the accommo- | porated Societies for Building Churehes, dona- 
of officials, and while every day the scope be-| dation of teachers will shortly be opened on the | tions from the college authorities, and from old 




















comes less, so the lands left open grow more | Falls-road. Etonians, aided by voluntary subscriptions from 
and more into waste. New buildings are to be erected in connection | the inhabitants of Eton and its vicinity. 
In the New Forest in the year1850,no less than | with St. Mary’s Convent, Cabra, and will com-| Adderbury.—The ceremony of laying a me- 


4,051 acres, which had been timber enclosure, | prise an enlargement of the female department | morial stone above the entrance of a new school 
were thrown into waste, and in substitution, only} of the Deaf and Dumb Institution, with schools | for infants in course of erection here, took place 
898 acres were planted anew. It is thus with| and dormitories for 100 children, together with | last week. Mr. Buckler, of Oxford, architect, 
others of the forests, in which timber has been | thirty cells for nuns, with chapter room and | designed the building, which is in the early 
cut away by wholesale to make a show of in-| noviciates, each 32 by 20 feet. ‘lhe style of the | English style, and consists of two rooms, the 
come, as against the expense of official esta-| building will be of a plain character, with a new| principal one of which will be 35 feet long by 
blishments and patronage founded most cer-| campanile, 70 feet high, to correspond with the | 20 broad, and a class-room 14 feet by 14. The 
tainly on a scale of royal munificence. present one. The north elevation will have a| roof will be open. It is calculated to hold 80 
The continuance of such charges is a prodi-} frontage of about 300 feet, the campaniles being | children. The site is within a short distance of 
gality, but the perpetuation of the delusion that | about 60 feet apart. Mr. J. Bourke, architect. | the parish church. The contractor is Mr. Wil- 
the woods and forests are Crown lands, or in| The expenditure will be about 2,500/. kins, of Banbury. The cost, exclusive of site, 
anywise the estates of the sovereign, is worse,| Generally speaking, the building trade in) will be about 400/. and the contract is to be 
and can only salve over private peculation, | Ireland is dull, owing to the increase in price of | completed by the lst of September next. 
whilst the forests dwindle, and the very throne | materials and scarcity of workmen. Our corre-|  Wi/lenhall —The foundation-stone of the new 
incurs unmerited censure. spondent tells us several contemplated works! parish church of Holy Trinity, at Lanehead, 
That such a breadth of land should be a total; are suspended from the above reasons. We/was laid on Monday in last week, by Mr. 
loss of rental, as it has been for several years, | hear that at Terenure, county Dublin, it is pro-| Charles Bagnall, son of Mr. Thomas Bagnall, 
is more than a misfortune, it is a calamity ; for | jected to subdivide portions of the demesne lately | of Great Barr. The style of the edifice will be 
the sterile tracts being useless even for game or | held by Mr. Bourne into a number of building! early English. It is to be built of Brewood 
venison, are productive of miasmata. Many /lots with pleasure grounds pro bono publico| white and red stone. The ground plan com- 
portions of them for quality of soil are valuable, | attached, and that plans have been prepared for | _— a chancel, 22 ft. by 18 ft.; a nave of five 
as are others for situation; and although there | the model of 100 contemplated houses. ‘bays, with aisles, 76 ft. long by 48 ft. wide ; 
must bein such an extent ranges not worth 25/.| A tower and broach spire are to be built in| with a height to the ridge of nave of 44 feet. 
an acre, yet positions near railway stations,| connection with Ballinakill (R. C.) Chureb,| The pillars of the nave will be cireular. The 
towns, villages, or private demesnes, would touch | Queen’s county; style, Early English ; height, | chancel arch is lofty, springing from figured 
150/. or more, per acre ; 50/, being a fair average | 125 feet; expenditure, about 1,000/. The corbels. The chancel is to be fitted up with 
throughout. material used will be limestone of the neigh- | longitudinal stalls, like benches. All the seats 
Near all towns, particularly in Epping and| bourhood. Mr. M‘Carthy, M.R.I.A. architect.| are to be open, and will accommodate 699 
Hainhault forests, large reserves should bemade} A new Catholic church is to be erected by} persons; 537 free. The architect is Mr. Wm. 
for public uses, All the ship-timber enclosures,’ the same architect at Cookstown, county | Horton, of Wednesbury. The contract for 
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erection has been taken by Mr. Job Wilkes, of 
Darlaston, builder, for 2,S80/. exclusive of 
boundary walls and architect’s commission, 
The parsonage-house, which will cost 1,150/. 
is to - commenced forthwith. Schools will be 
erected after the consecration of the church, at 
an expense of about 700/. or SOO/. 

Southam.—By voluntary subscriptions the 
yarishioners of Southam have contributed 
feunaek 5007. and 600/. towards the beautifying 
and restoration of their parish church. The 
population of the town is only about 1,700, 
this sum must therefore be considered of a 
liberal character. Mr. D. G. Squirhill, of Lea- 
mington, has been appointed architect by the 
committee. The nha. which are progressing, 
have been entrusted to Messrs. Taft and Rey- 
nolds, of Southam, for completion. 

North Petherton.—\t has been proposed to 
provide a new school-house at North Moor 
Green, in this parish, which contains a . 
tion of 700. A subscription is being raised. 

Chester—Upton church was consecrated on 
3lst ult. The design is by Mr. James Harri- 
son, of this city, who, according to the local 
Chronicle, took for his model the only village 
church still remaining near to Chester of a 
pure period of architecture. The tower and 
spire are accurately copied, while the rest of 
the building is rather what Aldford may be 
judged to have been, from the few fragmentary 
portions of the original still traceable in its 
present debased condition. The solid tower 
and plain parapet, chosen in this example of the 
reign of Edward III. by the architect, is more 
likely, remarks our authority, to be accordant 
with the rest of the design, which strictly avoids 
all needless enrichment of detail, and will appear 
less naked as trees grow up around it. The 
exterior walls are low and of rubble sandstone, 
the quoins, plinths, copings, &c. being alone 
dressed. The jambs and bases are all simple 
chamfers, with neither moulding nor buttress, 
except where actually required. The whole, it 
is added, furnishes a proof that the decorative 
style may be as inexpensively adapted to quiet 
country churches as the Early English order, so 
generally chosen for the purpose. The chancel 
is 30 feet by 20 feet; the nave 24 feet wide, 
and, with the western tower (which lies open 
to it), 66 feet long, forming a vista of nearly 
100 feet, the buildmg being calculated to hold 
300 sittings. The benches are all of solid oak, | 
with tracery on the panelled ends. A low screen | 
crosses the chancel arch, beyond which stalls, 
with poppy-heads, are arranged in parallel rows. 
The chancel floor is laid with Minton’s encaustie 


The builder is Mr. Henry Warburton, of Har- 
purhey. About 150/. of the cost remains to be 
made up. 

Ulverston. — The foundation-stone of the 
Ulverston Infant-school was laid on Wednesday 
in last week, by Master H. H. Askew, of Conis- 
head Priory. The site is a plot of ground in 
the church-walk. The architects for the build- 


ing are Messrs. Thompson and Webster, of 


Kendal. 
limestone of the neighbourhood. 
the school-room will be 40 feet. The contractors 
are Messrs. Tyson and Wearing, of Ulverston. 
The cost is estimated at 7602. 


It will be erected principally of the 





“REDEMPTION OF GROUND-RENTS.” 


Land Societies, has become part of the worldly 


FREEHOLD land, since the establishment of | 


is carried on to a greater extent than imagined 
by the public: oftentimes builders take to car- 
casses of houses, the property of the freeholder, 
and do not pay money for same, but compen- 
sate the outlay by burdening the ground with 
a large rent. It is not, therefore, a question of 
the value of materials and labour that settles the 
| price a builder can afford to sell at: the ques- 
ition cannot be too well sifted and understood 
by the wise men who buy. Let it be clearly 





The length of known that if a builder asked one party 


/1,000/. he can sell the same house for one-half 
|the amount to another party, if they will but 
submit to an extra ground-rent. Again, there 
is also the fact, in nine cases out of ten, that if 
a purchaser were to take a surveyor to a pair of 
| houses,—say, ‘1 approve of these in all respects 
_asto size, height, &e.—draw up plans, and contract 
| for a similar pair,” the surveyor does so. Then 


goods of the working man. But a few years it is submitted to the builder who has the pair 


frecholders was annually so rapidly diminishing 
as almost to encourage the belief that the entire 
kingdom would ultimately be in the hands of a 
few men, who would hereafter possess the most 
owerful engines of good or evil, and might 
ia as despotic kings, throwing indiscrimi- 
nately their favour or ruin as whim might dic- 
tate. The abstract value of land a few years 
since was of no consequence, but now the 
intelligence of the people has led to the poorest 
man aspiring to make a something that would 
remain a memorial of his past industry, and a 
yrovision, in case of death, against his family 
fale driven to a workhouse education. To 
even the smallest class a want, has arisen, 
viz. increase of house accommodation, which 
has been responded to by a class of tradesmen 
called builders. We do not mean the old- 
fashioned tradesman, as John Jones, Plasterer, 
&e. Oh, no! 

In former times the building a house indeed 
was an undertaking: then was the bricklayer, 
the carpenter, and other branches of the trade, 
each represented by its master, and each per- 
forming his own quota, and paid by the quan- 
tity of work and the market value thereof 
(knawn as measure and value): such a proceed- 
ing naturally led to the actual amount a house 
would cost, being uncertain and unsatisfactory,; 
and without entering into the detail, it will be 
readily understood, that when the sum “ ¢o¢t/e”’ 
of the accounts was known, the amount 
originally intended as the outlay was always 
exceeded ; and it is not marvellous that the trite 
saying arose, which has still its host of believers, 
“Fools build: wise men buy.” 





tiles, the bearings of the Palatinate (three garbs 
or wheat sheaves) forming a border to the| 
pattern. The church, including all contingent | 
expenses, will have cost 


Westminster. The site was presented 
Philip Egerton, M.P. 
tracted for by Mr. Miller, and the woodwork, 
wrought by parishioners of St. Mary’s—the 
roof by Mr. Onslow, and the fittings by journcy- 
men employed on day wages by the committee. 


2,000. 1,000/. of | 
which was given by the patron, the — of | 

by Sir | 
The masonry was con- | 


The builder of the present age is a new man 
altogether: what matter if he served his time 
as a bricklayer or a carpenter? When he com- 
mences business on his own account he fear- 
lessly grapples at all the other trades. He 
waits not for customer$ to bring orders, knowing 
that even the trade of building, if pursued 
legitimately, requires a connection ev would 
take years to develope: he therefore speculates 
by taking a plot of land: his small capital at 
once prohibits all thoughts of securing the free- 


The name of the church is taken from the | hold; and, in consequence, he submits to richly 


nearest festival, that of “ The Ascension,” 
which is also represented in the east window ; 
the Saviour occupying the centre light, with 
hands upraised in the act of blessing, and an 
angel in white on either side bearing scrolls 


inscribed, “This same Jesus shall so come in| 


like manner as ye have seen him go into 





manure another man’s land, and readily signs 
his name to papers which he means to transfer 
as quickly as he secures a customer. He fur- 
uishes the example of—How to sell a house for 
less than it cost. \n explanation of this, atten- 
tion must be given to the amount of ground- 


;rent as the main feature in the value of house 


heaven ;” while seraphim above, with -flaming| property: thus, A. B. in his wanderings round 
swords, guard the “om to heaven and the | the metropolis discovers a “ap of semi-detached 


tree of life beyond. This window is by Wailes. 
The west window is in Powell’s stamped glass, 
with simple floriation. For these windows a 
special subscription was raised. 
Manchester.—The corner-stone of new schools 
for the district of St. Matthew’s, was laid on 
Wednesday in last week, by the Bishop of 
Manchester. The site of the new building 
fronts Byrom-street and Tonman-street, and is 
exactly opposite the Free Library, Camp-field. 
The building will be two stories high; and the 
school-room, which will be over the ground floor, 
will be 27 feet wide by 54 feet long, and 16 feet 
high. It will be built of brick,.with stone 
corners, and the estimated cost is from 1,500/. 
to 1,600/. The building will be in the Eliza- 
bethan stylet It will accommodate 500 children. 


houses that C. D. the builder (being “hard up), 
will sell for 1,000/., subject to 12/. ground-rent : 
he inquires, and is satisfied that the house cost 
that sum, he therefore readily agrees to pur- 
chase ; but when the papers come into the hands 
| Of the solicitor, the discovery is made that the 
_ground-rent chargeable by freeholder is only 34. 
per house, and to secure a lease direct, he must 
enter into afresh negotiation with the builder to 
| buy the improved ground-rent, or be content to 
| receive a lease from the builder, who, on its com- 
| pletion, takes the improved ground-rent into the 
|market, and then A.B, ina manner of speaking, 
| has not so good a title for a re-sale, and has, in 
\a like manner of speaking, two ground-landlords. 

This improved rent made by the builder, then, fur- 

nishes the profit to the builder. Indeed, the plan 





since it was a known fact that the number of| ready built for sale. Will he take the contract 


‘at the price he can sell his own houses at? I 
| do not Desitat e to say, No, and not even at an in- 
crease of twenty per cent. How is this? In the 
case of a ready-built house, has not the builder 
to submit to inconveniences of raising money 
and waiting for a customer, and are not these 
reasons that ought to make them the most ex- 
pensive, contrasted with building to order and 
drawing money on account as the works pro- 
ceed? The surveyor, in explanation, may say 
he will not pass inferior work. The builder will 
perhaps say that Mr. Surveyor describes a great 
deal of unnecessary work, and that, besides, he 
does not approve of being interfered with by a 
surveyor putiing his nose into a job to see that 
the timbers, &c. are of the size specified. Which 
argument is right some of the public can now 
judge, but the majority have yet to buy ex- 
perience before they are competent to answer. 

The very success of land societies is injurious, 
as, owing to their number and conflicting in- 
terests, they outrival each other in securing land. 
But itis near railway stations and towns that 
prices are given out of all character with the 
investment; and then, perhaps, land is pur- 
chased with some local fault that can only be found 
out when too late, as in some estates where 
water can only be obtained by sinking some 
200 feet below the surface. Land, especially to 
suit members of land societies, must, beyond 
having good drainage and roads, have a plentiful 
supply of water. This fact will be shortly 
found as the hinge on which these societies 
must succeed or fail. 

Something yet remains to benefit all would: 
be owners of house property, beyond what either 
land or building societies can accomplish. Pur- 
chasers of houses have become mere _lease- 
holders, paying a sum which, at a future day, 
is to revert in a lump, and benefit a party 
who all along has been receiving an extrava- 
gant rent for his ground beyond its mere 
abstract value. It will of course require time 
yet to sce the great result produced by the 
reversionary rental that is to be derived from 
the fortunate freeholder, but it will be felt by 
the leaseholder as rather hard to find his in- 
come suddenly cease altogether; and in addi- 
tion to giving up the house, to pay a sam of 
money for dilapidations, rendering the last few 
years of a grandfather’s bequest a source of 
annoyance and no profit. A bargain, of course, 
is a bargain, but it cannot be denied this is 
completely on the side of the freeho'der; and 
as all abuses are now discouraged, why should 
this eseape? Even that long-endured badge 
of serfdom, copyhold tenure, is now redeem- 
able, voluntary or not. So let it be with ground- 
rents: let it be compulsory on the freeholder 
to sell the freehold to the lessee upon fair 
and equitable terms. The freeholder is no: 
longer sacred, as he cannot prevent the rail- 
way director from spoiling his ancestral hall 
and shady groves. An Act of Parliament 
determines his compensation, but lets the spoli- 
ation take place. Let an Act of Parliament 
settle this question too. Francis Cross. 





Literary Institrutions.—In the House of Com- 
mons leave has been given, on a motion by Mr. Hutt, 
to bring in a Bill to afford greater facilities for the 
establishment of institutions for the promotion of 
literature, science, and the fine arts, and to provide 





for their better regulation. 
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STAINED GLASS. 
Present to the King of Denmark.—Mr. James 


Ballantine, of Edinburgh, has recently executed | 


a stained-glass window, from a design of Mr. 
John Thomas, which is intended as a present to 
the king of Denmark, from Mr. Peto, M.P. and 
will be placed in the Chapel Royal, at Fredericks- 
burg. According to the description which has 
reached us, the upper portion of the window 
has fifteen upright compartments. The central 
light contains the figure of our Saviour as the 
Good Shepherd, the figure, drapery, accessories, 
and background, kept light. In the upper 
central compartment is the dove, while the lower 
central and the dexter and sinister lights eon- 
tain medallion heads of St. Mark, St. Luke, 
and St. John the Baptist, with backgrounds of 
deep blue, surmounted by their emblems, and 
surrounded with diapered and ornamental work 
in green, gold, and purple. The remaining six 
compartments contain the twelve apostles; of 
subdued tones of the secondary and tertiary 
colours. The central light contains a medallion 
likeness of the king of Denmark in white 
enamel, on a ruby ground, surrounded with a 
laurel wreath. Our informant speaks very well 
of its effect. 


The Somers’ Memorial, Eastnor. — Messrs. | 


Wilmshurst and Oliphant have completed a 
window (designed by Mr. F. W. Oliphant) 
which is to be placed in the east end of the 
Mortuary Chapel at Eastnor Church, Hereford- 
shire, in memory of the late Earl Somers, by his 
three daughters. The upper part of the central 
light, the stone work of which, designed for the 
—e is cruciform, contains the Crucifixion, 
while below is a representation, on a smaller 
seale, of the “Lying in State” of the late 
earl. In two side lights are representations 
of the earl laying the first stone for the 
restoration of Eastnor Church, and the proces- 
sion to open the church. In the first, figures of 
the three ladies are introduced. As a piece of 
colour the window promises to be satisfactory 
in situ (Powell’s new glass is used, and the 
whites are very sparkling), but the mingled 
incidents and styles did not produce upon us a 
pleasing effect. 

For St. Andrew's, at Plymouth, the same 
artists are executing a window 21 feet high, and 
13 feet 6 inches wide: the subject is the 
Ascension; the style late perpendicular. 





THE WATER-GATE, YORK-STAIRS. 
In a late number of the Builder (p. 225), a 
correspondent, “A. W. H.” called attention to 


the present very dilapidated state of the “ York- | 
stairs Water-gate,” and inquired “Towhom does | 
‘These remarks have been the cause | 


it belong?’ 
of a very interesting discovery respecting the 


designer of that erection (as given at p. 252, in| 


the communication signed “G. B.”); it appears 
to have entirely and satisfactorily given the 
credit to Nicholas Stone, a name already cele- 
brated in conjunction with works of greater 


magnitude. As “ G. B.” adds, it will be curious | 


to discover on what authority this gate was ori- 
ginally attributed to Inigo Jones. I will not 
trespass any further on this part, but proceed to 
the other half of the question, “To whom does 
it belong?” 

I find amongst the papers of the late Mr. John 
B. Papworth, an Act of Parliament, passed in 
the 29th of George II. 1756, p. 1251, entitled 
“An Act to enable the proprietors and inha- 
bitants of houses in York-buildings, in the parish 
of St. Martin-in-the-fields, in the county of Mid- 
dlesex, to make and levy a rate on themselves, 
sufficient to answer the expense of rebuilding or 


repairing of the terrace-walk and water-gate, | 


and such other part of the premises adjoining to 


the river Thames, and belonging to the said | 
buildings, as shall be judged necessary, and for | 


keeping the same in repair for the future.” 
In the preamble it is stated that these build- 


ings are “belonging to the proprietors and in- | 


habitants of York-buildings,” and it seems that 
at that period they were “so greatly gone to 
ruin and decay, that it will require a consider- 
able sum of money to rebuild or repair the 
same.” Could this gate itself have been rebutlt 
at this period? or was the term only used in 
conjunction with that of repair, for any portion 


{ of the buildings which might require one or the | THE QUARTER OF SQUARES IN 
|other? ‘And whereas the proprietors and in- | LONDON. 
habitants of the said buildings are very willing| Now that there seems to be so great a desire 
and desirous, by an adequate tax to be levied to remove to the west-end of the metropolis, 
‘amongst themselves, to raise money for that either to Belgravia or Tyburnia, it may be 
_ purpose, and also for the supporting and keep- advisable to inform her Majesty’s subjects that 
ing the same in repair for the future,” &e. &e. | there is no healthier part of this great town 
“ York-buildings ” comprises “George-street, | than the space contained within the following 
George-alley, Villars-street, Duke-street, Of- boundaries, viz. Holborn and New Oxford-street 
alley, Buckingham-street, and such houses in 9n the south, the New-road on the north, Gray’s- 
the Strand which were formerly the estate of inn on the east, and Tottenham-court-road on 
George Villars, Duke of Buckingham.” ‘the west, which space contains within it the 
Trustees are appointed by the Act, and a | twenty-one squares or open spaces following :— 


keeper of the terrace is named therein. 

I have only to add that Mr. Papworth was 
commissioned in 1523 to direct the necessary 
works for the repair of the terrace, gate, &c. at 
which period the gate appears to have been 
partly covered with copper and partly with 
tiles: the whole of the stonework was repaired, 
the ironwork renewed and painted, and the 
steps, walling, &c. of the Ben were put 
into a complete state of repair, at a cost of 
about 3007. 


| 1. Gray’s-inn. 2. ItsSquares. 3. Its Gardens. 
4. Foundling Hospital. 5. ItsGardens. 6. Burial- 
ground. 7. Mecklenburg-square. 8. Regent- 
square. 9. Argyle-square. 10. Red Lion- 
uare. 11. Queen-square. 12. Bloomsbury- 
square. 13. a. gc 14. Russell- 
square. 15. Torrington-square. 16. Woburn. 
square. 17. Gordon-square. 18. Tavistock- 
square, 19. Euston-square. 20. Burton-crescent. 
21. University College-grounds. 
If this were in Paris it would be called Ze 


Could the trustees be called upon to carry | Quartier des Carrés. The streets generally run 


out the provisions of this Act ? 


J.W.P. | at right angles to each other. It is a gravelly 


| a soil and the spring water excellent. J.P. 


this beautiful water-gate,”’ seems likely to remain un- 
answered, for it has no legitimate guardian. 


THE inquiry of “ A. W. H.” as “ to whom belongs | 








A PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


gem is an heir-loom derived from the former princely | Lincoln.—The new Masonic-hall, in Gran- 
owners of York House to the tenants of the York | tham-street, of this city, was formally dedicated 


Buildings Estate with The Terrace of which it is, in 
spite of its sooty coat, the lustrous centre. 

The trustees have died out, and cannot be replaced 
but by Act of Parliament. A vigorous attempt was 
made some few years back and fit trustees were elected 


by the tenants, who expended some hundreds of pounds | 


in repairing the enclosures of the terrace, and in 
building a lodge for a keeper! and would doubtless 
have proceeded to the conservation of this deservedly- 
honoured little pile of architecture, but that an evil 
genius of a solicitor on the spot (since dead) declared 
battle against the trustees and defeated them in an 
action which has cost them 700/. out of their own 
pockets. 


My offices have been for ten years close to this gate, | 


and I have long lamented its forlorn state, which, 
alas! is too truly described by “A. W. H.” and 
utter ruin is now impending: the tide flows up and 
over it, the basement and plinths are loose and getting 
washed out, and I expect to see the whole settle down 
into the river; but this is not from indifference, but 
inability to do anything. 

I can suggest nothing but this,—the extension of 
the new Act for the supervision of public monuments 
by her Majesty’s Office of Works and the police. Let 
the Government at once take possession and protect 
it, as it is certain that no attempt will be made by 
the inhabitants to obtain an Act for the purpose. 

J.C. C. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL CLASS IN THE 
GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENT OF ART. 

We have received the following note, purport- 
ing, though it has but one signature, and is not 
a very formal document, to come from the 
students as a body :— 


Sir,—We are sorry to trespass upon your valuable 
columns, but in answer to your article of the 27th 
May respecting the Gore-house exhibition, we, the 


students, feel bound in gratitude to do justice to Pro- | 


fessor Semper, to explain to you the mistake you have 


'made when you say the drawings of the architectural | vessels, by which as muc 


to its Masonic uses, on Thursday in last — 
| when a lodge was held, and a sermon preache 
on the highly Masonic text, ‘ Walk as children 
of the light,” by the Rev. E. R. Larken, M.A, 
chaplain to the Witham Lodge. 

Ipswich—It has been generally determined 
upon that the proposed cemetery shall consist 
of 50 acres. Two sites were proposed, the 
first near Foxhall-road, the other aan as 
: Hungerdown-hill, near Tuddenham-road. The 
terms for the former are, for the first 15 acres, 
50/7. per acre; beyond these 60/. per acre, with 
| 5/. per acre, for tithe commutation, the trees 
and plantations to be taken by valuation. The 
terms for the Hungerdown-hill are 1,200/. for 
‘the first 13 acres, and 70/. per acre for 
any further land required. The representatives 
| of seven parishes decided, against the remaining 
‘five, in favour of Hungerdown-hill. But a 
| strong objection was taken to it on the ground 
| that the fal from it runs into the town, 
‘and it was agreed to send a memorial to 
‘the Home Secretary as to its eligibility. It is 
expected that an engineer will be sent down to 
| inspect and report. 
| Banbury.—The authority of the Central Board 
| of Health to the local board, to raise 3,775/. on 
| mortgage of the rates, for main sewers, has now 
| been received, the plans approved, and steps 
_are to be immediately taken to obtain contracts, 
| and to commence the works. 
| Oxford—The delegacy appointed on the sub- 
ject of the new museum has advertised for plans 
|and tenders. The amount of the estimate is 
} not to exeeed 30,000/. All offers must be sent 
| in on or before October 16. 

Epsom.—Two workmen have been killed by 

| the falling in of a sewer at Epsom. 
|  Portland.—At the breakwater a steam-crane 
‘has been erected on the “jetty” for unloading 
i wad is effected in 


class are very unsatisfactory. You must not judge | two or three hours as took eight men a day to 


them as you would if they came from architects, as we 
are not in the profession yet, but only students ; and | 
the whole of our class understood nothing about | 
architecture before they came here; and in the small 
space of time, averaging only six months, we have 
beentaught perspective, shadow—construction, tinting, 
and the principal laws of architecture. We hope by 
the next exhibition that we may please you better. 
THe STUDENTS. 

Marlborough House. 

To show that we have “ made a mistake ” will 
need some stronger evidence than “ The 
Students” give. If they have done all they | 
speak of in six months they have not done | 
amiss. But the exhibition purports to be “of 
\the advanced works of students,” and we are | 
‘not permitted to forget the time during which | 
| the school has been in existence. 





| Pvupuic Sratves Br1.—This Bill has been read a 
| third time in the Commons and passed. 


| the odd penny, to retain which was 


accomplish. 

Ventnor —The gas company here have an- 
nounced a reduction of 10d. per thousand feet 
in the price of gas, thus making the price 7s. 1d. 
ininenl of 7s. 11d. per thousand, “and there is not 

| the remotest doubt,” says the Hampshire Adver- 
| tiser, “ that the increased consumption will more 
| than compensate for the loss in price, as has in- 
| variably been found the case with all gas com- 
| panies, and ours will form no exception.” The 
company, we think, might have dispensed with 

but humbug 
on pretence of close calculation. 

Wells—The new county gaol, in course of 
erection, will contain forty cells, together with 
other offices, capable of accommodating, if re- 
quired, more than double that number of 
prisoners. It is to be completed for the recep- 
tion of prisoners before the August assize. 

Evesham.—Besides 9,000/. already in hand 
for the erection of a new bridge here, the 
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raising of an additional sum of 4,000/. has | the basement story, and under the hall, are to 
recently been sanctioned by the inhabitants at a} be ten extensive rooms, suitable for offices. 
yublic meeting. The present estimate for the | Above these is the floor of the hall. It is pro- 
Sides itself is 10,0007. For approaches, &c. | posed to fit it up so as to afford comfortable 
3,000/7. more are caleulated on. sitting room for 1,000 persons. The seats are 

Bridgenorth.—I\t is intended to erect a new |to be moveable. At the back of the hall it is 
town-hall and market on the site of the theatre |intended to erect the orchestra, 31 feet deep, 
buildings, &c. in this town. Plans proposed by | and extending the whole width of the building. 
Mr. Griffiths, of Quatford, comprise accommo- | There are to be three tiers of galleries, sup-| 
dation for shambles, vegetable-market, &c. on | ported by iron pillars, and running entirely 
the ground-floor, with shops on each side of the | round the building, except the orchestra end. 
entrance, and a hall or large room over, about These are to be devoted to a dress circle, upper 
100 feet in length. The mayor proposes that boxes, and gallery. Each tier will accommodate 








PICTURES PURCHASED BY PRIZE. 
HOLDERS IN THE ART UNION OF 
LONDON. 


Tue following are amongst the selections 
which have been made since the last state- 
ment :— 

From the Royal Academy. 

1501. Fishing Village on the Coast of Normandy, W,. 
Wilson, jun. ; 73/. 103. Chiavara on the Riviere di Lepante, 
G.E. Hering ; 75/. Jetty on the Dutch Coast, A. Montague ; 
42/, Dr. Johnson at Cave, the publisher's, H. Wallis; 

21.103. Antwerp Cathedral, 8. Read; 50/. The Corner of 
the Studio, J. D. Wingfield ; 457. The Shadow onthe Wall, 
KE. Cockburn ; 40/, The Fern-burners and Castle Craig, 
near Keswick, W. Havill; 31/. 103. Cribbage, J. Ww. 
Haines; 30/. Cattle and Landscape, A. J. Stark; 250. 


ats ortak ye ; -|400 persons seated: s ‘ : “7 9° _ 
the corporation undertake the project, in pre-| 400 persons seated; so that the building will | ,worss 3 Park, J. Stark; 260. 5e"'The Bird’s Nest E. J 


ference to private speculation. 


| hold comfortably 2,200 persons. It is proposed | Cobbett; 25/. The Mother's Prayer, C. Wright; 210. 


Leominster.—The design of Mr. Cranstoun, | to light the hall from the roof. The amount | Interior, Lower Brittany, J. V. De Fleury; 20. Bible- 


| . 


markets here, has been selected by the town- | including organ, fittings, &c. it is estimated will | 


council. Application is to be made to the not exceed $,000/.; and this sum it is propose 


sig eee . S at we e “ye class in Scotch Parish-school, J. Stirling; 20/. The Stepping- 
of Birmingham, architect, for the paeere new — for the completion of the building, | grones, A. Bouvier; 20/, Evening on the Macho, 


Dearle; 84. The Siesta, C. Landseer, R.A.; 632. The 


] New Suit, H. Emerson; 701. Decline of Day, A. Gilbert ; 
50l. Scene on the Dart, 8S. Hodges ; 6°. The Road through 


freasury for authority to borrow $,000/. on |to raise by 10/. shares, the holders entitled to | the Park, G. Chester ;’401. Pirates, W. Welby. 


iands, tolls, &c. and other preliminaries are in certain privileges. A considerable portion of 


progress. ithe capital has already been raised. Mr. Naden | 
Carmarthen.—The town council and local is the architect. There are rumours of a} 





From the British Institution. 


1001. The Rocky Path of a Mountain Burn, Henry 
Jutsum ; 60/. A Blowing Day in the Downs, W. A. Knell; 


601. The Entrance of Dover Harbour, J. Wilson, jun. ; 


board of health are bestirring themselves here permanent second theatre for this town being | 507’ The Rehearsal of the Village Choir, F. Underhill ; 


this summer. A new cattle market and abat- | contemplated. 


toir have been commenced. ‘The first contract | 


| 502. The Fall of the Sallenches in the Valais, G. Stanfield ; 


y oe ES. - , i . 401. After Service, F. Underhill ; 36/.15s. The Watering. 
| Nantwich. The Local Board of Health had) Stone A Cideat WE Guastaneees Re Shen cat. 


for the town drainage, consisting chiefly of brick a meeting on Friday in last week, Mr. William | Wilson ; 257. The Halfway House, G. A. Williams; 251, 
main sewers, is proceeding rapidly. A reser- Lee, consulting engineer, present, to decide on | Rustic Figures, J. J. Hill. 


‘voir and new main for improving the water | the tenders sent in for executing the proposed 
supply are in course of construction. There is works of drainage and water supply. 


From the Society of British Artists. 
601, On the Sands at Barmouth, A. Clint; 601. Fishing- 


Phe con- | oats off Shakspere's Cliff, J. Wilson, jun. ; 50/. The Har- 


also a handsome building, nearly completed, | tractors are said to be bound to complete the | vest Field, G. A. Williams; 40/. Clovelley Pier, North 


intended as a “ public assembly-room.” On the | works within six months, and the following are 


Devon, W. Shayer; 401. Crickeath, A. Clint ; 30/. View 
of Pont Aberglaslyn, C. Varley ; 201, ‘On Giles and such 


whole, Carmarthen is not behind-hand in sani-| the persons whose tenders were accepted, viz. : | as Giles the Labour falls,” C. Richards ; 20/. On the Thames 


tary and useful measures. 


Messrs. Cochrane and Co. Dudley, for cast-iron | near Putney, A. F. Rolfe ; 20/, Etretat, Coast of Normandy, 
y J. Wilson, jun.; 80/. The Ross Trappe, J. Zeitter; 502. 


Pontypool.—On the 15th ult. the foundation- piping for water supply ; Mr. Edward Brookes, | t),,'Gwerden H. J Boddington; 40/. Gausta Field 
mJ , o Ue > . r t ’ 


stone of a new town-hall, at Pontypool, was | Hud 
laid by Mrs. Hanbury Leigh, the wife of Mr. | Smart, Nottingham, for public sewerage, house 
C. H. Leigh, the lord-lieutenant of Monmouth- | drainage, and private improvement works, and 
shire, at whose cost the building will be erected, | also for filter-h 


ersfield, glazed pipes for ditto; Mr. W.| W. West; 40/. The Angler's Haunt, G. A. Williams, 


From the National Institution, 
1001. A Pleasant Nook in North Wales, H. B. Willis 


eds, reservoir, and other works | 100/. The Lazy Herd—a Scene on the Conway, F. W:, 
Hulme and H. B. Willis; 1007. Game and Fruit, 


in commemoration of the birth of a son andjat Baddiley, connected with water supply. It} W'"humiela; ‘sou, The Thames near. Pangbourne, 
heir. Triumphal arches spanned the streets, | was resolved to advertise for candidates to fill| $8. R. Perey; 50/, River Scene, North Wales, F. W. 


and evergreens and flowers everywhere met the|the joint offices of collector of rates and in- 
eye. The timbers of the triangles that supported |spector of nuisances, at a salary of 40/. per |¢ 
the foundation-stone were completely hidden | annum. 

by shrubs and bays. Hundreds of workmen, 


Hulme; 40l. Muslin Workers, C. J. Cobbett; 40/. The 
Bay of Swansea from Newton, A. F. Rolfe ; 52/. 10s. On 


he Conway near Bettws-y-coed, H. Brittain Willis ; 401. A 


Quiet Retreat on the Thames, G. A. Williams ; 25/. Rhino 
ae ar aint . . . <4 | Fawr, from Cumbyean, North Wales, W. Williams; 20/. 
Liverpool.—Staite’s electric light is now, it | What shall I Sing? A. Fussell; 20/. Water-mill at Tre- 


with banners and music, conducted Mr. and| appears, being adapted for the tower at the | frew, North Wales, H.B. Gray; 25/. The Low Shed—a 
Mrs. Leigh to the site. The style of the build-| north end of the Huskisson and Sandon Docks, | Scene in Surrey, E. C. Williams ; 25/; Newark Abbey, F. 


W. Hulme; 25/. Little Nell, F. Underhill; 20/. The Wood- 


ing is Italian, and the material, stone of the|with the object of lighting the basin and} man’s Repast, E. Williams, sen.; 30/. The Quay, Rouen, 


neighbourhood. 
bold rusticated basement, pierced by the arch |tried on Sunday and Tuesday evenings in last 
of the arcade, and one window on each side | week. 

of a recessed porch, divided by a double} Manchester—On Wednesday in last week 
string course from the upper part, which is|the foundation-stone of new day-schools for the 


Above the plinth will be ajapproaches to both, for which purpose it was | J. Henshall. 


From the Water-Colour Society. 
521. A Roman Monk—Study of a Head, Carl Haag; 401. 


Hastings from the Sea, C. Bentley. 


From the New Water-Colour Society. 
50l. The Decline of Day, Italy, C. Vacher; 52/, 10s. 


plain, with quoined angles, and penetrated with | district of St. Matthew, was laid. The cost will | Stirling Castle, D. H. McKewan ; 26/. 5s. Fresh from the 


Moors, &c. &c. D. H. McKewan; 84/. Mein Vogelem, 


three windows, of simple character. The whole | be about 1,600/. The schools will accommodate | }7° Warren; 63/. In Glen Bain, J. H. Mole. 


is to be surmounted by a bold consoled cornice, | 500 children. 

and iron-panelled balustrade: from the centre} Bradford.—The building erected on the old 
will rise a small pediment, containing the armo-| Piece Hall is opened by Messrs. Lumsden, 
rial bearings of the lord-lieutenant, carved in| Tindal, and Co. as a “ Hall of Commerce.” The 
stone. The wing to the left will be carried up| hall is upwards of 100 feet in length, and a 
square, to about a height of 14 feet above | gallery runs round the greater part of the build- 
the main cornice, and will be used as a clock | ing, to which access is obtained by a staircase. 
turret. The architects are Messrs. Bidlake and 





SYMBOLISM. 
OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY, 
At a meeting of this society on the 31st May, 


Mr. Thornton read a paper on “ Symbolism,” in 
which he said,—Symbolism is of two kinds, 
Bury and Radcliffe, in Lancashire —The first | direct and indirect. Direct symbolism is where, 


Lovatt, of Wolverhampton; and the builder, sod on the site of the new waterworks for the | as in painting and sculpture, the primary end is 


Mr. W. Prosser, of Abergavenny. supply of this important manufacturing district, | t 


Feckenham.—The Cape-Hill new schools, in| was turned on 18th inst. by the deputy-chair-| representation of something else. 


the parish of Smethwick, according to the Bir-|man, Mr. Thomas Aitken, under the direction i 


o produce from a certain object or action a 
Symbolism 
ndirect (called symbolism par excellence) is 


mingham Journal, were opened on 14th ult.|of the engineer, Mr. Mawson, of Manchester. | where, in using an object or action for one end, 
The building is pointed in style, and is sur-|These works are on the gravitation principle,|we also employ it secondarily to teach or ad- 
mounted by a cupola. The interior walls|and will supply, we are told, between 70,000|monish. Thus, in architecture, the piers are 


are unplastered and of red brick, with stone | and 80,000 persons with water. 
decorations. ‘The roof consists of polished oak 


primarily intended to support the building, but 
Middlesborough.—The plans and sections of| secondarily symbolize apostles and doctors. 


panellings, and the entire cost will be about | the new cemetery drainage for Middlesborough | Symbolism of this kind may be ixtentional or 
2,000/. These schools, which have been erected | have been adopted by the Local Burial Board. | wnintentional. The latter is the result of the 


at the sole expense of Mr. Henderson, of the | The works are now let, and progressing Ne ge t 
firm of Fox, Henderson, and Co. at an expense | under the direction of Mr. J. 5. Whitlock, 


perceived principles or workings of the 


of | artist’s mind: it is this which renders the works 


of about 2,000/. are intended for the use of the | Middlesborough, C.E. Other works will have} of great masters such a subject for study. In- 


Presbyterian congregation at Smethwick. 





to be constructed previous to the ground being|tentional symbolism, though derided by the 


Burslem. —The ceremony of laying the |ready for interments, which it is not likely to be | practical, he considered a valuable engine for 


corner-stone of the new town-hall took place | before the son wae“ of six months. 
on 24th inst. A tinted lithographic view 


teaching, whether applied to church architec- 
Sunderland.—In reply to the advertisement |ture, embellishment, or ritual. The writer 


of the new hall and the market-place has|of the poor-law guardians of Sunderland, for|urged that in employing symbolism we must 
been issued by Mr. Ralph Hales, the town the erection of the new workhouse, twenty-nine | carefully observe three rules—]. That the sym- 


surveyor. 
Birmingham.—A_ joint-stock company has | were for the complete undertaking. The highest }1 


tenders were forwarded. Of these, only five | bolism be ¢rwe; that is, that there be a real con- 


nection or similitude between the symbol and 


been formed for the erection of a moderate-sized | tender for the whole was 20,000/.; the second | the thing symbolized ; 2. That it be intelligible, 
hall for musical and other purposes, and plans|15,721/.; the third, 14,339/.; the fourth | not far-fetched or over-strained, but easy of 
prepared. It is intended, according to the local | 18,225/. 10s.; the fifth, 11,450/—the last, by | comprehension, so as to be profitably employed 
Journal, to erect the “Mendelssohn Hall” on| Mr. A. Neill, of Bradford, a large contractor, it}to teach; 3. That it be worthy, or, in other 
an eligible site fronting Broad-street and adjoin- | is said, and engaged at present in erecting some | words, that we do not employ it to set forth 
ing the Bingley Carriage Works. According to | large works in different “ of the country. | things trifling or doubtful, but really use it as a 


the present designs, the exterior front will|It was agreed that, in the event of inquiries |1 


neans of edification, not as a mere piece of 


present a rustic basement, in which are three! being found satisfactory, Mr. Neill’s contract | theory or an ecclesiastical toy. 





entrances, and from which rise four Corinthian | be accepted. The architect is Mr. John Edward 
pillars supporting a decorated entablature. On| Oates. 





pamphlet by Mr. 


We take the opportunity of mentioning a 
illiam White, “Is Sym- 
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bolism suited to the Spirit of the Age? 


notwithstanding all this,” as Mr. White himself 


says, “it must not be forgotten that God is | 


more worthily worshipped and more truly 
honoured by the sincere service of the pure and 
lowly in a humble cot, than by the sumptuous 


ritual of a mere formal or indevout worshipper | 


in the most noble building.” 





Potices of Books. 


Handbook for Travellers in Greece. 
tion. London: John Murray. 


New Edi- 
1854. 


Artuoucu the aspect of affairs in the East | jitan Association for the Improvement of the Dwell- 


just at this moment may not be such as to lead 
a Jarger number than usual of pilgrims in 
search of the beautiful to visit Greece this year, 


these same circumstances may induce a desire | 
in many who have no intention of visiting the | association into local notice, and so promote its in- 
country to get some knowledge of its contents | terests. 1 
and aspect. This they will find admirably set | other influential persons, and various appropriate 
forth in the new edition of the Handbook, and | 


then, when peace once more returns to the 
world, many will be impelled by what they have 
learnt as to the comparative fewness of difficul- 
ties, to go to the hotel at the corner of Eolus- 
street and to investigate for themselves 
** Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts 
And eloquence,” 

The journey now is, in truth, nothing. 
may go easily from London to Athens in ten 
days, and for about 20/. first-class fare, in- 
eluding all expenses. The way to do this is 
by railroad to Ostend to Trieste, through 
Cologne, Dresden, Prague, and Vienna :—of 
course, on, on, on; and then proceeding from 
Trieste to Athens in the Austrian Lloyd’s 


steamers, by the Adriatic and Gulf of Corinth. | in occupation of the new building by this time next 


The subject of the new handbook is Classical 
and Historical Greece, that is to say, the lonian 
Islands, the kingdom of Greece, the islands of 
the Agean Sea, and the provinces of Mace- 
donia, Thessaly, and Albania, not yet re-united 
to Christendom. It contains a very full ac- 
count of the ancient monuments of Athens by 
one who knows them well, and is in all respects 
excellent. Not the least valuable part of the 
book is the chapter of “ Requisites and Hints 
before Starting,” to which those of our readers 
who intend on the first convenient opportunity 
to act on our suggestion will pay attention, if 
they are wise. 





Catalogue of the Museum of London Antiquities, 
collected by and the property of Mr. Charles 
Roach Smith. Printed for the Subcribers 
only. 1854. 

Tuts catalogue forms a goodly volume, with 

numerous engravings. It is strictly limited to 

the London antiquities of Mr. Smith’s more 
extensive museum, collected incidentally during 
excavations made of late for City improvements, 
sewers, &c. But for Mr. Smith’s exertions we 
should not have had even the nucleus of (it is 


to be hoped) a really national or British | 


museum. At all events, it constitutes the nucleus 
of a museum of London antiquities, which, once 
collected as it now is, we trust will never be 
again scattered as others have been, but, on the 
contrary, be adopted bythe authorities, who have 
much to answer for already by neglecting to 


take those measures which might have ere this | 
time put them in possession of a collection at | 


least ten times as great as that which they have 
now in their power to begin with. In conse- 
quence of their apathy many —— remains 
are for ever lost, and others will cost in their 


- | 
wherein | 
the arguments in favour of the affirmative view | 
of the question are cleverly set forth.* “But | 


| ought to have left literally nothing in this direc- | 


j}as we lately noted, is but too clearly shown by the 


\life of only twenty-nine years, matters are vastly 
| worse at Dudley, where the average length of life is 


j and promptly supported. ‘ 
You | 
| we may state that on Thursday in last week there was | 


a special general meeting of the club, when a very 
| unwonted number of members assembled, and settled 


| original plan should be carried out, which gives the 
earmiagers in the centre, and which leaves the west | the 
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either. So it is in hundreds of instances.| Erricy, ALpERMAstoN Caurcu.—I have heard 
There has been almost a total neglect of those | that you are glad to be told of any architectural or 
antiquities which, carefully collected, would monumental antiquities not generally known ; if that 
shed great light on the history of London and | is 80, [ beg to point out to your notice a very fine old 
of the nation at large. This it is earnestly to | @/<4aster recumbent figure of Sir George Forster, in 
be hoped will no longer be allowed; and mean- | A!dermaston Church, Berks, a.p. 1526: there is also 
time the citizens are déeply indebted to Mr. | the figure of his wife by his side. They are in good 
Smith for his strenuous exertions and endeavours | Preservation on the whole, and the tomb itself, though 
to make up for the shortcomings of those who | some of the small figures in the niches are mutilated, 
i ; p : | is exceedingly beautiful and interesting. I am not 
aware that they have been engraved. Aldermaston is 
on the Great Western Railway, a short way beyond 
Reading, in a pretty but retired situation. The fing 
‘old mansion of the Forsters has been recently pulleg 
| down, and a handsome Elizabethan edifice erected in 
ees its stead.—D. F. S. 
IMPROVEMENT OF DweELLINGs at DupLtEY.—The | ” = phen Oxrorp Pusiic Liprary.—On 
Dudley people have formed a branch of the Metropo- | Thursday in last week the Public Library at Oxford was 
| formally opened to the public, in the presence of the 
|mayor and various aldermen, and about fifty other 
| inhabitants. Mr. Alderman Sadler, as chairman of 
| the library committee, presided. The mayor Mr. (R.J. 
| Spiers) also addressed the meeting, and took upon 
himself and for his successors the charge of the insti- 
,tution. He confessed that he was disappointed that 
| more persons had not contributed to the library, but 
| hoped they would be induced to do so, and that this 
| might become a neutral ground on which men of all 
| parties and creeds might meet in unity. Mr. Alder- 
{man Sadler stated that it was intended to take in 
‘eight morning and two evening papers, the cost of 
| which would be defrayed by voluntary subscriptions. 
| Mr. Alderman Sadler having acknowledged a vote of 
| thanks for his exertions on behalf of the library, the 
a ’ : a | ceremony of the opening was brought to a conclusion. 
fut Carton Civp.—With reference to the} Raitway Marrers.—The new central station of 
fracas at the Carlton Club respecting their building, | {he London and North-Western Company, in New- 
street, Birmingham, was opened on Thursday in last 
week for passenger tratlic, and the Curzon-street sta- 
}tion finally closed. All the trains of the North- 
Western, Midland, Stour Valley, Shrewsbury and 
| Birmingham and Stour Valley are thus brought toge- 
oes ; r inthe centre of Birmingham. ‘The station oecu- 
rhe club is to be | pies an areaof 7 acres, and the roof 44, 24 of which 
|are constructed of glass. There are four platforms, 
bead ; ithe longest of which, when completed, will be up- 
THE M EMORIAL OF THE Great Exutpition.—A | wards of a quarter of a mile in length. Attached to 
subscription having been collected, and H.R.H. the | the station is a first-rate hotel. We some time since 
Prince ( onsort having, as was to be expected, very | aye fuller details as to the construction of this great 
properly ignored the erection of a statue of himself, | station——The Great Northern Railway Directors 
so soon as the subject came fairly before him, various have accepted the tender of Messrs. Lister and Son, 
suggestions, besides that of the prince, for the dis- | of Doncaster, builders, for the erection of schools 


tion for him to perform. 





HHiscellanea. 


ings of the Industrial Classes, and the branch 
association held a public meeting on Tuesday in last 
week, at the local School of Art, in Upper King-street 
there, in order to bring the objects and merits of the 
Lord Ingestre was present, together with 


resolutions were passed. The necessity for improve- 
ment in the dwellings of the poorer classes at Dudley, 


fact that, bad as we are in London with an average 


actually only sixteen years. It is to be earnestly 
hoped, then, that this local association will be strongly 


once for all, by a good majority, that the architect’s 


wing, already built, undisturbed. 


posal of the money, have been made. Amongst these, 
Mr. C. B. Allen suggests that a high Order of intel- 
lectual merit be founded, with a large gold medal and 
star, to be conferred on men of distinguished ability 
in science, art, or literature, and also in trade, the 
number to be regulated of course by the means pro- 
vided, and the Order to be conferred, by H.R.H. the 


as may have within the year previous made some im- 
portant discovery, or otherwise distinguished himself 
so as to merit such a mark of public esteem. 
LeicesteR LirerRarRY AND PuiLosopuicaL So- 
this society was held on Monday evening before last, 
Mr. J. F. Hollings, president, in the chair. The 


the evening, Dr. Noble, was prevented reading his 
paper, and he had undertaken to fill Dr. Noble’s 
place by an extempore address on Sepulchral Antiqui- 


| The president then entered on and delivered a very 
interesting lecture, in which he reviewed the sepul- 
chral antiquities and practices of the Druids, the 
Etrurians, the Romans, and the Anglo-Saxons. In 
speaking of the lamps so frequently discovered in 
Roman sepulchres, the lecturer dwelt at some length 
on the popular idea that the ancients were possessed 
of the secret of preparing a kind of oil which would 
burn for an almost unlimited length of time, and 
offered an explanation, or rather a correction of the 
idea, similar to what we long since suggested in the 
| Builder, namely, that these lamps (it may have been 
| designedly) were only in reality lit at the moment of 
| opening tombs, which may have been full of inflam- 
linable air, and examined with torches, or which 





Prince himself, asthe head of the Order, on such ouly | 


creTy.—The last meeting of the present session of | 


president informed the meeting that the lecturer of 


|ties, illustrated by the contents of their museum. | 





re-collection it may be a hundred times the sum | perhaps were till then hermetically sealed on purpose 
for which they might have originally been had | to prevent waste of inflammable material. The pre- 
from their own workmen. In making the coffer- | sident concluded by apologising, which he needed not 





nutes es 


dams for new London-bridge a jet of water 
actually threw up a large quantity of angels of 
Henry VII. and VIII. and half-sovereigns of 
the latter, which were seized upon directly, 
ostensibly and avowedly for the corporation, 
but where they are nobody can tell. At 
this moment buildings have been found in 
Cheapside, at the corner of Bucklersbury ; but 
what they are nobody seems to be able to tell 





* Published by Bosworth, Regent-street. 1554, 


| to do, for the defects of a lecture prepared on two or 
three hours’ notice. 

THe CHELTENHAM Exuipition.—The new build- 
ing of iron and glass was opened on Thursday in last 
week, with an exhibition of horticultural and other 
products of manufacturing industry, and also of art, 
which seem to fill not only the new building, which 
is 400 feet long, but adjoining buildings, and tents 
put up for the purpose. The opening ceremonial in- 
cluded music, by a band of 100 performers, and the 
attendance was larger even than anticipated. 





there, for the children connected with those employed 
| in the railway works. The building is from a design 
| by Mr. H. Goddard, of Lincoln. They are to be of 
brick with stone windows and high-pitched roof, and 
|ealeulated to accommodate five hundred children. 
The boys’ will be 50 ft. by 20 ft.; and the girls’ 46 
ft. by 21 ft., within the walls. The site is at the 
front of St. James’s buildings. The foundation-stone 
was to be laid on Monday. The entire cost will be 
‘upwards of 1,000/———The Egyptian Railroad is 
| now said to be in good working order, and answering 
exceedingly well. The trains do not run on it at 
present at any stated periods. It is chiefly used 
when European or Indian passengers arrive in Egypt. 
English engine-drivers are employed on it. The 
speed is about twenty miles an hour——Mr. H. 
Smith, of New York, an engineer, has patented an 
invention, which he calls an Elevated Iron Railway 
for Suspended Carriages, and considers ‘“‘ destined to 
open a new era in the history of railroads.” Mr. 
| Smith describes his plan as “ obviating the necessity 
of fencing, excavating, and filling in valleys, and de- 
lereasing the danger of railroad travelling: being 
| composed entirely of iron, it is not subject to decay ; 
| and being elevated, it passes highways, so that vehicles 
| can pass beneath it. It can be built cheaper than the 
| other kind of road, as it will only take from 1,000 to 
| 1,200 tons of iron to the mile, and no digging or 
| filling in is required, because the pillars can be 
lengthened to meet any inequality; and by a me- 
chanical arrangement very heavy grades can be as- 
| cended.” 

| Tue Iron Trape.—There is still a determination 
| to force prices, but no rise has yet taken place, nor 
jis it likely the speculators for a rise will gain their 
point, at least before the next quarterly meetings, 
although 2s. 6d. to 5s. a ton are said to have been 
got on bars. A speculative business in pig iron, 
however, has begun again at Glasgow, with an 
asserted advance of 1s. to 2s. a ton, market price, 
86s. 6d. net cash, free on board. Shipments have 
been diminishing accordingly. 

STaTeE OF DratnaGeE IN ENGLAND.—The Com- 
missioners Of Inquiry report that out of fifty towns 
that came under their notice, “in seareely one could 
the drainage be pronounced good; whilst in seven it 
was indifferent, and in forty-two decidedly bad, par- 
ticularly as regards districts inhabited by the poorer 
classes.” 
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Parxtives 1N Bacton Cxurcn.—Workmen em- 
ployed in cleaning the church of Bacton, Suffolk, have 
discovered evidences of colour below the accumulated 
whitewash, which in many places was more than half 
an inch thick; and a careful scraping of the walls has 
since shown that the whole of the interior had at one 
time been decorated with representations of scriptural 
and legendary incidents. Among these the most con- 
spicuous is a huge St. Christopher, with the infant 
Saviour seated on the giant’s shoulder ; and the Day 
of Judgment, in the accustomed place over the chancel 
arch. Examples of diaper-work have also been dis- 
closed both in nave and chancel. 

Netson Co.umn.—Permit me again, through the 
medium of your journal, to suggest, as a finish for the 


column (until the lions are caught, and made docile | 


enough to occupy the allotted place), that four mounted 
guns be placed at the four angles, particularly now 
that meta/ sufficient has been found to finish the 
vacant panel with its basso-relievo.—Hi. B. 


SALE oF THE PRESTON WATER-WORKS TO THE | outer court, within which, as if in awful mockery of 
Town.—Sir John Rennie, the umpire appointed for | the ancient dwelling-place of Jehovah, was the holy of 


the purpose, has given his award, fixing 135,225/. as | 
the price to be paid for the Preston Water-works by 
the local Board of Health. The estimates of the wit- | 
nesses differed very widely, one valuing the works at | 
95,000/. and another at 216,000/. The purchasce- | 
moncy includes liabilities, amounting to about 30,0007. | 
About a year ago, the local board made an offer 
equivalent to 142,500/. but this was refused. 

Fatt or Cuimneys anp Loss oF Lire.—A sad | 
accident occurred at Malvern, last week, at a new | 
building in course of erection near the Graham-road. | 
A stack of chimneys, which it seems was particularly | 
heavy in the upper part, gave way, and fell upon the | 
rafters of the unfinished roof and the scaffolding out- 
side. A carpenter, who was at work, jumped from | 
the roof to the ground, two high stories, or a depth of | 
upwards of 30 feet, and died on the spot. Another | 
carpenter, who was upon the scaffold, about 16 feet | 
from the ground, went down amongst the falling | 
timber, and was severely injured. 

Tyne Prers.—In consequence of an intimation 
from the Lords of the Admiralty, Mr. Walker, C.E. | 
has been authorised to appoint a resident engineer to | 
superintend the erection of the pier at the mouth of | 
the Tyne, at a salary of 4007. per annum. A com- 
mencement of this undertaking has been made at the 
north side, by cutting the rocks at Tynemouth. 

Metron Mowpray Competition.—In the archi- 
tectural competition for the intended new town-hall, 
corn exchange, savings bank, library, and reading- 
room, &c. at Melton Mowbray, Leicestershire, the 
committee had twenty designs sent in, and after ex- 
amination, the design found afterwards to be by 
Messrs. I’, Mallinson and Son, architects, Notting- 
ham, was adopted. The preqium offered for the 
second best design was awarded to Messrs. Bidlake 
and Lovatt, Wolverhampton. 


Howcnrvrcu Scnoor Comretition.—We have re- 
ceived some strong statements reflecting on the con- 
duct of the committee in this matter, but are forced 
to postpone further reference to them. 

SaFFRON-HILL Districtr.—Mr. F. W. Porter has 
been elected district surveyor for the Saffron-hill 
Liberty, &c. Mr. James Thomson was next on the 
list. 

Tron GRananies.—A patent has been taken out 
by Mr. W. Bridges Adams for substituting grain re- 
servoirs for the present system of storing. As 
ordinarily constructed, great uncertainty exists, from 
damp and mildew, weevils, rats, mice, and other 
vermin, and the floors are only half or three-parts 
filled, to enable men to go in, turn over the corn, and 
ventilate it. The patentee proposes to construct 
tanks of various sizes, either of cast or wrought-iron, 
manufactured in parts, so as to be easily and cheaply 
conveyed, and set up in any locality, as a remedy for 
these evils. The tanks may be made to hold from 
100 to 2,000 quarters of corn, and may be placed 
above ground, or in bricked excavations or cellars, 
and other places of little value. They would have an 
opening at top for filling them, and a discharge-pipe 
at bottom, with a valve acting similarly to a water- 
cistern. In case of wheat or other grain being damp 
when charged, a current of warm air may be injected 
by an air-pump to carry off the moisture, and car- 
bonic acid’ or other gas may be injected to kill 
vermin. 

Sessions Hovsr, Newtneton.—I send you the 
tenders delivered for the painting of the Sessions 
House, Newington :— 


i lee nontdounicatis £487 0 0 
BE” Saiasuavcew vende . 3847 0 0 
SOM Sa Rive acald . 808 0 0 
BE des cents 286 0 0 
Goldsworthy ............ 278 0 0 


We who are uninitiated cannot understand these 
things. Mr. Taylor did the same job in 1847: his 
tender then was 281/.—Bo, 


1 

| Lanprxe Prer, Wesrwinster Bripce.—In your 
interesting description of the proposed new bridge at 
Westminster, I regret not to have observed any plan 
for a pier for the embarkation or disembarkation of 
passengers by boats. Surely a contrivance, some- 
what similar to that at Hungerford, could scarcely 
have escaped the notice of the projectors. Has this 
matter been overlooked? If so, you will be doimg a 
great service to the public by bringing it to the notice 

| of the proper authorities—A. B. C. 

SIMILITUDE OF A TEMPLE LN INDIA TO THE 
| Jewish TempLe.—A missionary who lately visited 
| the great heathen temple at Conjeverrm, in India, 
| thus writes of the similitude in structure and rites to 
| the ancient Jewish temple. “ The fact is unquestion- 
able,” he says, “ that there is a striking resemblance 
| between the arrangements here and those of the 
| ancient Jewish temple: first, we entered the outer 
| court, then the court of the people, and then the holy 

place, raised considerably above a splendidly paved 


holies. At the entrance of the holy place we were 
suddenly stopped, and told we could go no further: 
the opening was nearly as large as the first gateway 
we had entered: we had got in a few yards, and stood 
on some steps which Jed up to the raised court within. 
That scene made an impression never to be effaced.— 
Jewish Chronicle. 





Licut anp Snape.— It cannot but be remarked | 
that most young ladies of the present day do not | 
present that mixture of the rose and lily in their | 
complexion that their mothers were remarkable for, | 
and which always elieited the astonishment and ap- | 
probation of all foreigners visiting our country. Is 
not this to be attributed in a great measure to the in- 
creasing habit of keeping all sunshine out of our 
apartments? One would think that people of the ' 
present day thought that to be foo charming were 
dangerous, and consequently treated their young ladies | 
like the gardeners do celery, to render what would be | 
noxious, innocent by keeping it from the light. It | 
is to be hoped that the appearance of health will 


| never be thought wngenteel ; and in the words of Sir 


Walter Scott, “that we shall never consider that to | 
be vulgar which ought to be common.” Let us| 
plead against etiolation, and never mind the expense 
of new carpets and window-curtains, W. H. B, 





TENDERS 
For the erection of dwellings for non-commissioned 
officers of the 3rd regiment of Royal Middlesex Militia, at 
Turnham-green. Mr. F, H. Pownall, architect. 





EOE, Wve vinn viseucncectaueeesnehs £2,698 0 0 
Messrs. King and Son .. 2,584 0 0 
NS BEI oss sits intichonicaudakeds 2,456 0 0 
Messrs. Pollock and M‘Lennan 2,420 0 0 
Messrs. Adamson and Son ...... 2,409 0 0 
Mr. Wilson ...... suteabactecbhhesaste 2,399 0 0 
Mr. Nye 0 0 





For eight houses, of six rooms each, at Limehouse. 





WES sevsessccoseensvensba vetetudesnin ies £2,200 0 0 
Chapman 2,020 0 0 
Watts ...... ‘ 1,960 0 0 
TURE: ceiver cccvcrnsioienstanercnviiaes . 1580 0 0 


For a house in the Holloway-road, for Mr. 8. E. Barnes. 
| Mr. Joseph James, architect. Quantities supplied by 
Mr. Poland. 


Pollock and M‘Lenan - 21988 0 0 





Parker = ww Leo 0) 6 
Turner and Sous . ie AS OD 
IIT, sins cdesivcasinumnibpnirijas aneiddauin 1,346 0 0 
Newby (accepted) ...........ss000+ 1,125 14 6 


For building a house, at Tulse-hill, for Mr. Edward 
Grove. Mr. George Porter, architect. 









0, COIRG ons cetensstucighstaryescces £7,293 0 0 
Carter ...icsccsie vue TOK 0 O 
Ee 6,989 0 0 
Rowland and Evans.......... 6.985 0 0 
Thompson and Son ....... 6,50) 0 0 
Sissons and Robinson.. 6,800 0 0 
Farrant 0 0 
Harmer ... ss w. GF00 0 ®@ 
BOWE csicvcscssiee 5 0 0 





For carcassing ten houses, in Maiden-lane, Holloway. | 
Mr. G. Briand, architect. 


OO » oociicntin se ceespianiteerkateds £3,200 0 0 
Willson . 3,188 0 0 
Elston, City . 3,074 0 0 
R. Lawrence... 2,999 10 O 
Robson ....... 29409 0 0 
BUT ic cses 2,900 0 0 
PORIOR » ccssscesssersvemssosereseron 2,770 0 6 


For the erection of houses for families, Bury-street, 
Bloomsbury. Messrs. Habershon, architects. 





Locke and Nesham..... ptiavhesloes ie 2,091 
Clever and Co. ......00.... een 2,027 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“H.W. RK.” “T. W.” “ Haugham,” “ Improvement Amateur,” 
“J. B.S.” “T. C. HH.” “A Friend,” “ Subscriber” (commonly 
spoken of as “five:” in strictness there are but three orders of 
Grecian architecture,—the Doric, lonic, and Corinthian), “C. E.” 
“7.” (size of type an accident), **J. B. Greenwich,” * Capt. H.” 
HEE? se. 22. OR. Oo wR. a. PP oR. RP KR 
“HB” “Me. B.* “RB. 8° ~S. and B.” “WW. and RB.” “f. BP» 
(thanks), “E.G. A.” “RE “ W. DD.” “2.8° *R.C? “Oo a 
“J. 8. D> “xX? “Ingaise® (we), “T. W. 0.° “FF. W. L:” 
“TW.” “W.W.” “Dr. W.” © Disgusted Visitor,” “B. 0.” “ W. 
and K.” “ B. and B.” “G. M.” “J. A.” (under our mark), “B.C.” 
( ditto), “W. F. P.” “J. M.” (next week). 

“ Books and Addresses.”—We have not time to point out books or 
find addresses. 

NOTICE.—AIl communications respecting advertisemente should 
be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not to the “ Editor:” all 
other communications should be addressed to the Epitor, and not 
to the Publisher. 





One Shilling, with Illustrations, 


LONDON SHADOWS; 
A GLANCE AT 
THE “HOMES” OF THE THOUSANDS. 
By GEORGE GODWIN, F.RS. 
ROUTLEDGE end CO. FARRINGDON-STREET; 
and the “ Builder” Office, 1, York-street. 
By the same author, 4a 64. bound, 
A HANDBOOK OF ARCHITECTURE FOR THE 
UNLEARNED. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
WALDEN and ASHDON, ESSEX.—TO BE SOLD BY 
ATICTION, b 


MESSRS. NOCKOLDS ‘and KING, upon 


the PREMISES, on TUESDAY, the 27th day of JUNE, 
1854, about 180 OAK TIMBER TREES, 100 good ASH and ELM 
ditto, also a quantity of Ash Seconds and Oak Saplings, in lots, 
The above timber 1s now lying in Pounce, Great Hales, and 
Grimswich Woods, all close to hard roads. Many of the trees are 
of good dimensions, long lengths, and excellent quality, and well 
suited for coopers, builder:, and others. Six months’ credit will 
be given subject to the usual conditions——May be viewed by 
applying to JOHN BAKKER, the woodward. of whom catalogues 
may be had ; also at the inns in the neighbourhood.—Sale to com- 
mence in Great Hales Wood, a short distance from Ashdon, at 
TEN o'clock. 








TO WELL-BORKERS, MACHINISTS, ENGINEERS, AND 
OTHERS 


ME JOHN. F. FISHER is instructed to 


SELL by AUCTION, onthe PREMISES, Rhodeswel 
Wharf, near the Commercial Gas Works, Stepney, on FRIDAY 
and SATURDAY, JUNE 16 and 17. 1854, at ELEVEN for 
TWELVE o'clock each day, the valuabie TOOLS, IMPLE- 
MENTS, and EFFECTS, comprising several sets of boring tools, 
fifty augers of various sizes, thread chisels, boring shells, 150 boring 
rods, six capital pumps, four double-action ditto, pump rods. with 
brass boxings, couplings, and joints, capital double-lever horse- 


| mill,two very powerful brass-mounted lifting-jacks, with square 


threaded screws, 54 inches diameter, four crabs, well-buckets, lift- 
ing-dogs, latch tools, chains, clams, blocks, falls, copper piping, &c. 
Also about forty tons large-banded bore pipes, with turned joints, 
mortise pinion fly and drum wheels, diving apparatus complete, 
with air pumps, &c. fittings and tools of blacksmith's and wheeler’s 
shops, bar-iron, and about 6 cwt. of superior steel, broad-wheel 
waggon, two spring carts,two tumbril do. useful timber. planks, 
posts, stone,malm paviors, and numerous items.— May be viewed 
the fae peeeeee and morning of sale, and catalocues had at the 
Globe, Mile-end; George, Commercial-road ; Britannia, Lime- 
honse ; Victory, Rhodewell-road. Stepney ; and of the Auctioneer, 
Rokeby-house, Stratford and Plaistow, Essex, 





Building Materia, Guy's Hospital. 
y 1%. 7 3 > ‘ 
ULLEN and SON are favoured with 

instructions from the Governors of Guy's Hospital to SELL 
by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, on MONDAY, JUNE 12, at 
TWELVE, all the excellent MATERIALS of a large building, 
lately used as wards and dormituries, and several tenements ad- 
joining the Hospital in Little Queen-street, King-street, Borough, 
comprising useful oak and fir timber, sashes, dvors, and fittings, 
floor-boards, slates and tiles, irom columns, stone coping, lead 
gutters and pipes, large zine flat, together with the capita! sound 
brickwork.—May be viewed on Saturday, and catalogues had of 
PuLLEeN and Son, 80, Fore-street, Cripp erate. 
FARRINGDOUON-STREET EXTENSION.—Building Materials of 

Thirty Houses. 
ULLEN and SON have the honour to 

announce that they will SELL by AUCTION, on the 
PREMISES, on MONDAY, JUNE 26, and following day, at 
TWELVE, by order of the Improvements Committee of the Cor- 
poration of the Citv of London, the whole of the valuable 
BUILDING MATERIALS of about thirty houses, shops, fac- 
tories, and premises, in Turnmill-street, Great Saftron-hill, Ray- 
street, and Coppice-row, Clerkenwell, comprising about 600,000 
capital bricks, several tons of lead, plain and pan tiles, prime tim- 
ber, and @ great variety of useful materials and fittings-up.— May 
be viewed two days previous, and Catalozues had at the Architect's 
Office, Guildhall; and of Putten and Sox, 80, Fore-street, 
Cripplegate. 


QUEEN-SQU ARE.—Building Materials of a large Residence. 
Y aoe § : 3 
ULLEN and SON have received instruc- 
tions TO SELL by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, on 
FRIDAY, JUNE l6th, at TWELVE, in lots, ail the valuable 
BUILDING, MATERIALS, Fixtures, and fittings up of the 
spacious residence, 37, Queen-square, Bloomsbury (the corner of 
Great Ormond-street), comprising excelleut sound brickwork, 
prime oak and fir timber roofs, glazed sashes and shutters, useful 
doors, partitions, wainscoating, marble chimney-piecesand interior 
fittings, fifty squares of boarded and timber floors, a large quantity 
of plain tiles, 120 feet of iron railing and stone curb, stone paving, 
lead gutters, cisterns, and pipes, stoves, ranges, aud useful fixtures 
and fittings up. May be viewed the day previous. Catalogues had 
of Epwanp Hapersuon, Esq. Architect, 38, bloomsbury-square ; 
and of PULLEN and Son, 80, Wieoutees, Cripplegate. 

















"TO SURVEYOKS’ AND BUILDERS’ CLERKS. — 
CLERK WANTED, in the Office of a 
BUILDER in London, who has been accustomed to take 


out quantities aud measure up extra works.—Apply to J. Office of 
“The Builder.” 





TO SHOP FOREMEN. 
FOREMAN WANTED, to take charge of 


a Joiuer’s Shop in London, containing forty men.—Apply 
to W. Office of * The Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECTURAL STUDENTS. 
A LONDON ARCHITECT has a Vacane 
for s TURNOVER PUPIL, or an IMPROVER. No 


salary will begiven.—Address to ARCHITECTURUS, Post-office, 
72, Farringdon-street, City. 


AAT hae ie Al ra a! 
IVIL ENGINEERING. —PUPIL 

WANTED.-~--The Borough Surveyor for a large town in the 
Midland Counties, where extensive sewerage works are now being 
carried out, hasa VACANCY fora PUPIL, who would have an 
opportunity of obtaining a thorough knowledge of civil engineer- 
ing, including town drainage, the formation, paving, &c. of r 
and streets, general sarrering plaim architesture, &.—Address, 
8. L, £. Office of * The Builder.” 
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TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS 


URVEYING and ARCHITECTURAL 
PUPIL.—The Town Surveyor of Great Yarmouth has a 
VACANCY in his Office for a respectable Youth as AKTICLED 
PUPIL, at a moderate premium. (ne with a taste for drawing 
preferred.— Apply to Mr. LAING, Town Surveyor, Great Yar- 


mouth. 
RAILWAY.— 





7 r r + , 
OUTH WALES [TRUCK 
INSPECTOR WANTED.—The Directors of this Company 
require the services of an intelligent person practically acquainted 
with the construction and repair of trucks.—Applications, with 
testimonials, to be addressed, on or before the 15th instant, to the 
undersigned, FREDERICK G. SAUNDERS, Secretary. 
10, Eastbourne-terrace, Paddington, J une 6, 1854. 





TO CLERKS OF WORKS. 
HE Services of an experienced, active, and | 
fully-qualified Person are required for the superintendence 
of a large public building Those only need apply whose testimo- 
nials and referenees wil bear the atrictest inquirv.—Ad.Jre-s, 


stating terms. to Mr. JOHN BRUWN, Architect, Upper King- 
street. No Norwich. 


ANTED, in one of the Metropolitan 

ailways,a Person to SUPERINTEND the REPAIRS 

&e. of the BULLDINGS at the various Stations. The salary will | 

not exceed three guineas per week. — Applications, with testi- 

monials, may be addressed to W. W. care of Messrs. Smith and 
fon, 136, Strand, not later than the 14th inst. 








MARBLE WORKS. 
ANTED, a PERSON about 30 years of 
age, ac nuainted wit the MANUFACTURED MARBLE 
BUSINESS, and capable of making sketches and drawings.— 
Apply by letter, stating last employment and salary required, to 
31, Commercial-road, Pimlico. 





ANTED, a BURNER for the STONE- 

WARE KILNS.— For particulars, apply to Mr. PARRY, 
6, Slane’s-place, High-street, Deptford, Kent, any day but 
Fridays, before One o'clock, or after Five. 


TO FORE MEN OF BRIC KI. AY ERS. 


WaAnte :D, at aeParsonage in the country, a 


WORKING FOREMAN — Apety, stating terms’ and | 
references, to A. B. Mr. Walker's, stationer, Wisbeach. 


ANTED, a FOREMAN practically ex- 
perienced in the various kinds of materials for House- 
building, their proper application in construction, and capable of | 
superintending and measuring the different works. A man 
broughe up at the bench would be preferred. Wages 303. a week, 
—s 1ouse.—Address, O. M. Swale’s Library, 21, Great Russell: 
stree 











TO BU IL .DERS’ CLERKS. 





ANTED, by a London Firm, an experienced | 
CLERK. Hemust bea good Dravghtsman and Accountant, | 


also conver-ant with the general routine of a Builder's Uffive.— 
Acs dress Z. Z. vffice of “ Tue Builder.” 


WANTED. a 1 PAINTER, GRAINER, &e.; 


who also understands Giass Cutting —Apply hy le ater 
only, stating age, references. &c, addressed to L. and CU. care of 
Mr. Gordon, News Agent, 146, Leadenhall-strest. 











LERK OP THE Wo 
ANTE D. immediately, a first. -rate CLERK 


of the WURKS, capable of measuring the variations, 
making out working drawings, and generally competent to take 
full charge of the buildings—Apply by letter, stating terms, 
reference, &c. to A. Z. 101, St. James'sstreet. 





TO BUILDERS’ CLERKS. 
wax! E D, a YOUNG MAN, in a Builder’s 


Office, “to keep the same hours as * e workmen,” who 
understands ironmongery, and been aceustomed to builders’ 
accounts, has a knowledge of drawing, and can write a good hand 
a ayy W. H, Office of “ The Builder,” stating salary, capa- 
rilities, &c, 


THERS CONNECTE!) WITH HOUSE PROPERTY. 
ANTED, a SITUATION as FOREMAN, 


PLASTERER. or GENERAL MANAGER. by one whe | 
has had twenty years’ experience in the aheve line (both plain and | 
ornamental), also well acquainted with all kinds of cements, both 
for side and outside deeorations, and all ether purposes in the 
repairing, constructing, and heantifying of houses, tanks, foun- 
tains, reservoirs, &c. &. Would have no objection te enter into a 
contract (with re-pectable parties) for plastering, cementing, &e. 


make himself useful, being bis principal object,—Addreas, J. LL 
eare of Mr. Jas. Rocers, 95, Holborn, London. 








TO BUILDERS. 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 35, a 


carpenter oa Joiner by trade, a RE-ENG ,GEM ENT as 





GENERAL FOREMAN, or as SHOP POREMAN. Understands 
the measurement of work, construction of roads and sewers, &c. 
| No objection to the country a ag gt testimonials as to 


| ability. &c. ean be given.—Address, A. Z. No. 5, Paulton-terrace, | 


Cc Church- street. ( c Chelsea. 


» BU UILDERS. PAINTER 
ANTED, a CONST ANT. “SITU ATION 


as & good. PLU MBER.—Address, G. P. 11, Snow-hill, 





| Bath. 





TO AR’HITECTS, SURV FYORS, &e. 


“AS ASSISTANT in an office, or to superin- 


tend works, the advertiser offers his services —Address to 
| A. B. Mrs. Phillips, 6, Artesian-place, Richmond-rvad, Bayswater. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


iA YOUNG MAN, who has for some time 


| London, wishes a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Understands making 

| contract, working and perspective drawings, Koman and Greek 
ornament, details, also Gothic, and is a good colourist.—Address, 
R. Q. Office of * The Builder.” 





N active and experienced Clerk of Works, 
aged 36, having seven vears’ reference from his late em- 
ployers, is in want of an ENGAGEMENT; fully competent to 
| manage extensive works.—Address, ALPH A, Byron-villa, Batter- 
sea, Surrey. 


BUIL DER’S C ‘ ERK, acoustomed to the | 
| general rontine of the office, measuring off work, &e. is 
desirous of a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Ni » object ion to the « yantry. 
—Addrese FE. W. R. Office of * The Builder.” 





TO MASTER PAINTERS AND OTHERS, | 
YOUNG MAN wishes to meet with a 
CONSTANT SITUATION, who understands the GRAIN- 

| ING, W RITING, PAINTING, GLAZING, &. and can make 
himself generally ‘useful.—Address M. R. 3, Brewer street, Vic- 
| toria- road, Pimlico 


PTO BU i. DERS, T IME ER- MERC HANTS AND oT HERS. 

CLERK, well versed in Builders’ accounts, 
| prices of material. me asuremen's, and the general prin- 
= ciples of hookkeeping, desires a KE-ENGAGE MEN T.—Address, 
| X. Y. Z. 12, Charlwood-place, Belgray ai, Pimlico. 





TO ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, "AN PD CON TRA ae TORS. 
DRAUGHTSMAN and SURVEYOR, of 


fourteen years’ practice, capable of writing, tinting, and 


Board of Health, is desirous of an ENGAGEMENT. Terms 
moderate.— Letters addressed KORAX, Royal Breakwater Hotel, 
Portls and Island. 





S WORKING FOREMAN of MASONS, 


a YOUNG MAN, aged 31. A good dran¢chtsman, carver, 
and Leerantien. Practically acquainted with jobbing and public 
work. Unexceptionable reference. No objection to ,the country. 
—Mrect, D. V. Or ‘Ree of “ The Builder.” 





TO) PLUMBERS, &e. 





YOUN 

to the plumbing. painting, and glazing, wishesto IMPROVE 
himself in the Plumbing.—Direct, W. H. No. 3, Arthur-terrace, 
Queen’s-road, Holloway. 





TO ARCHITECTS. 
WwW ANTED, by the Advertiser,a SITU ATION 
as ARCHITECLUBAL DRAU GHTsSMAN,—Direect, 
Z. 139, c ‘heapride. : 
TO BU ILDERS AND OTHERS. 

ANTED, by a good Plumber, Painter, and 
Glazier, CONS i. Ay C EMPLOYME Nv No objec othon to 

the country.—Adidress, T. A. S. Davies’s Library, Maida-hiil. 








TO Br IL, DE RS AND HOUSE AGENTS, 


\ ANTED, by a Young Man, a Permanent | 


SITUATION’ as Plumber, Painter. and Glazier. Also 
understands general house repairs—Address, Y. Z. 3, Charles- 
square, Hoxton, London. 

oO PL U MBERS rt ATT RS, 


ANTED: a ITUATION by an! 


experienced mM... being well acquainted with pump 
work of every description, having just com 
buildings, and wishes fors re-engaement. Can fill up his time in 
other branches if required. Good refereuce.— Direct to A. B. No. 16a, 
Cumberland-mews, Bdgw are-road. 


ANTED to place a well-educated Youth, 

aged 15, as APPRENTICE witha respectable ENGINEER. 
A small premium will be given.—Letters, stating terms, to be 
addressed W. C. 33, Brewer-street, Woolwich. 


ANTED, a SITUATION as CLERK in 

a Builder’s Office ; is competent to take charge uf a com- 

plete set of books, take out quantities, and the general duties of 
the ofiice.—Address W. D. 52, Dorset-street, Fleet-street. 














TO “BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 

- STTNTT AT ~ 7 ry 
\ ANTED, a SITUATION as FOREMAN 
or CLERK of WORKS, by a Practical Man (Varpenter 
and Joiner). Isagood draughtsman, and writes a good hand. 
Would make bimself useful in offiee if required. Good testi- 
monials trem prior engazements.—Address M. A. Mr. Smith's, 

Bookseller, 3, Graham-street, City-road Basin, Islington. 


WANTED. a SITUATION as CLERK of 


WORKS; is a good draughtsman, and competent to 
prepare fair working drawings; is well experienced im all the 
“ee of building, and has first-rate testimouials — Address, 

A. Z. 3, Bloomsbury-terrace, Vauxhall-roaa, Pimlico. 








TC © ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS, 
ANTED, by an experienced practical Man, 


a RE- ENGAGE MENT as Clerk of Works or General 
Forem an. Unexceptionable references,—Apply to W. H. K. Office 


of “The Builder.” 
TO BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, a Situation 


in a Builder's Uffice, and to work a portion of his time at 
the bench. He has a good knowledge of the routine of a Builder's 
Office, as also of drawing, measuring, &c. Wiil have no ome 
to to cagnge for twelve months certain,—Address, stating eg eg 
Mr. Hewett, Post-ottice, Upper Berkeley-street West, 
pk Rd Paddington, No objection to the country. 





leted some first-rate | 


T) BULLDERS. 
RESPECTABLE, sober, married Man, 


wants aSITUATION as PAINTEK, GLAZLER, PAPER- 
HANGER, &e. The country preferred ; constant employment 
| being the advertise:’s wish.-—Letters. prepaid. with all particulars, 
to J. HARTLEY, 54. Paradise-row, Queen’s-road, Chelsea. 
TO ARCHITECTS. ae 
‘ sae Th 
GOOD and expeditions DRAUGHTS- 
! MAN, who is perfectly capable of getting up working and 
| | Sates drawiugs. pers -ectives, &e. is a good colourist, and under- 
isthe routine of an office, is desirous of meeting with an 
ENG AGEMENT. Salary moderate.— Address C. Kt. 5, Caledonian- 
road. 


| To ENGINEERS AND MANUPACTURING FIRMS. 


LERESHIP WANTED.—A_ Gentleman, 


30, fully qualified to take the entire cha ge of the 

He catia vee wi- » fora permanent ENGAGEMENT in town 
| or countr’. His last situation, which he filled for upwards of 
| eight years, was that of bookkeeper and collector to an eminent 
engineering firm in town. This will be found a desirable oppor- 
tuvity for any parties requiring the services of a trustworthy and 
confidential man. References of the first class.—Address to F. L. 
18, College-place, Camden-t own. 


0 CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
ROM 200 “to 400 guineas will be paid to 
APPRENTICE a YOUTH to a CIVIL ENGINEER in 
reitway or drainage practice. Architect, Land-valuer, or 
Anctioneer. Has a knowledge of drawing and _mathematics.— 
Direct. with a list of works on] hand and terms, to H. 91, Pice: adil ly. 


LASTERING.—Wanted, by an experienced 


Workman, either the MANAGE MENT of, orto take a 
JOB, in town or c vuntry. Good references.—Address, PARIAN, 
Office of' = The Bui Ider.” 


TO ENGINFERS, BULLDERS, AND OTHERS. 
HE Advertiser, a Middle-aged Man of 
experience. isin want ofa SITUATION as FOREMAN of 
| PATTEN-MAKERS, having filled a similar eapacity for several 
years. Good testimonials and references can be given. Liberal 
| wages expected.— Address by letter, prepid, to L. C. Mr. Bridgen’s, 
14, George-street, Blackfriars-road, London. 


HE Advertiser (a middle. aged Man) is | 

desirous of obtaining E MPLOYMENT a connection with 

the BUILDING BUSINESS, or otherwise; can make plain 

drawings, and has some knowledge ef accounts, Salary not se 

much an object as the probability of permanent employment. No 

objection to the country.—Address, A. B. care of J. Koe, 10, Park- 
road, Clapham. 


























TO GENTLEMEN. CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS. AND | 


&c. in town or country, active employment, where the writer could | 


ast been eneaged in an eminen rchitect’s Office in ; 
t been ep i a inent Architect’s Off i 


| finishing plans in accordance with the specimen plans of the} 


NG MAN, who has served his time | 
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ROUND TO LET, for Building, in the 
ps of SHOREDITCH, at the rear of Messra Belling- 
ham’s tillery, Queen’s-road. Dalston, in Plots, which will be 
— out by Mr. HARKIS, at the Counting-house on the 
Sstate ; and in the parish of ISLINGTON, at Grove-road, near 
| the Cock. Upper Holloway, in Plots, which will be pointed out “yo 
| Mr. GREEN, at the Counting-house, on the Estate-—Apply for 
particulars as above, or to D. HUGHES, Sovliciter, 13, @ am- 
street, Guildha 


TORWOOD.—BUILDING LAND TO BE 
LET, withia three minutes’ walk of the Norwood Station 

in Wimpole (hereafter to be called Lincoln) Koad, South-hill, 
with a full view of the Crystal Palace and Grounds, and only one 
mile distant, southern aspect, with some of the most magnificent 
views in the county of Surrey. ou which building has commenced, 
and houses nearly completed for occupation, close to a church, 
The roads are substantially made, and the water of the South 
Lambeth Company, from Thames Ditton, laid on te the houses 
erected. Builders and gentlemen desirous of a first-rate site will 
tind this spot worthy their attention, and advances will be made 
if required.—For further parti-ulars and plans of the Estate, 
apply to Mr. W. F. LOW, Solicitor, 67, Wimpole-street, Cavendish- 
; square. Upwards of forty trains stop at the Norwood Station 

during | the day. Leases direc tfrom the freehol der. 








TO SCULPTORS, MODELLERS, ORN AMENTAL SLATE 
MERCHANTS, ‘and OTHERS requiring good Show Rooms or 


Workshops, é 
possession, 


O BE LET, with immediate 


first-rate PREMISES. at the water-side, within one mile of 
Westminster-bridge a, extensive range of WORKSHOPS or 
SHOW-RKOOMS, COUNTING-HOUSE, &c.; stabling may 
| had for eight horses if required. Also a capital DW ELLING- 
HOUSE adjoining, containing seven bed-rooms, drawing-room, 
dining-room, library, kitchen, scullery, and all domestic con- 
venieuces, pleasantly situate. and commanding a view of the 
Crystal Palace. The house may be had separately if required. 
May be viewed bv curds only, and further particulars obtained at 
Mr. M ARSH’S Offices, 2. ¢ harlotte- row, Mansion house, 


REEHOLD LAND, | WOOL- 


LAND, NORTH 

WICH.—A capital Plot of FREEHOLD LAND FOR 
SALE, opposite the Royal Pavilion Gardens, North Woolwich. 
being the corner of one of the new roads, having a frontage of 
31 feet 6 inches by a depth of 75 feet. Price, including conveyance, 
100 guiness, half of which may remain on mortgaze at 5 per cent. 
interest.—Apply to Mr. JAS. ROBINS, 31, Camden-street, 


| Ishi ngton. 
V HARF TO BE LET, at WANDS- 


Wt KTH.—To_ Brick, Stone, Lime, Timber, and Coal 
Merchants, Drain-pipe Manufacturers, &¢.— Within two minutes’ 
walk from the Wandsworth Station, a very compact WHARF, 
with a capital roomy residence, yard, and back premises. The 
=— isin the immediate victnity of a rapidly imcreasing nei - 

bourhood.—For terms and particulars, apply at the Office of 
JOHN TU RN ER, Architect, 8, Arabella- row, Grosvenor- — 
DOWGATE-HILL,— BUILDING LEASE 


O BE LET, all that desirable Piece of 


vacant GROUN b on the East side of Dowgate-hill, oppo 
site Tallow-chandiers’ Hall, with a Frontaze of Eighty feet.—- 
App’ y to Mr. FISHER, the Cierk at the Hall; or at No. 5, 
FP enc! hurch-street, where a Plan can be seen. 


ECKHAM-RYE—LAND TO BE } LET, 


on BULLDING LEASE, for ninety years; frontage, 230 
fees; depth. 180 feet; 252. per annum. Any person wishing to 
build a vi'la re-idence in this delightful situation, = be accom- 
modated with a third part of the land.—Apply to Mra HOWARD, 
Builder, Peckham ; or to Mr, MAKTIN opposite the Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum. Kent-road. Peculiar circumstances induce the 
proprietor to ofter the land at so low a rate. 














TO CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, &e. 
O BE SOLD or LET, on Ground-rent, 


FOUR CARCASSES, partly finished. on a long lease. 
Immediate possession will be given, and money advanced if re- 
quired.—Apply to Mr. CHAS. MARSHALL, Prince Albert 
Tavern, Weedington- street, Keutish-town 


UILDING LAND TO BE SOLD or 

LET, ov long batiten tase, in plots, at EALING, WOOD 
GREEN, near HORNSEY, aru ‘LD, PUTNEY, BROCKLEY 
HILL, near FOREST NHL, L, W FARE ROAD, HERTFORD, 
CASTLE HILL, READING, and ROUND HILL PARK, 
BKIGHTON.—Apply at the Offices of GEORGE MORGAN, Esq. 
5, Chancery-lane. 


SH, SURREY, adjoining the new Military 

op.— For SALE, PREEHOLD LAND, tithe free, from 

HALF: yon ACRE to SEVEN ACRES, eltigibly situate for build. 

ing, having a frontage to the high read, where houses are much in 

reyue-t; thirty-four miles from London, and six miles from @uild- 

ford ; twe railway stations within one mile; gravel soil, and pure 

water. Thetitle is simple. and the cost of conveyance trifling.— 

Apply by letter only, to W. W. care of Mr. Vincent Brooks, 40, 
King-street, Covent-garden. 

















TO WHARFINGERS, BUILDERS, ENGINEBRS, MANU- 
FACTURFRS. RAILWAY CARRIERS, &e. 


O BE SOLD, FRE EHOLD and 

LEASEHOLD, BRUNSWICK WHARF and D a 
DocK, VAUXH ALL, many years established in the Brick, Tile, 
Slate, and Lime Trade. &c. Excellent residence, offices, stabling, 
and warehouses in substantial repair. Area near 1} acre adjoining 
the South-Western Kailway, with 135 feet frontage to the River 
Thames, and 140 feet next the high road leading to Wandsworth, 
~—Apply on the Premises, or to Mr. T. M. NELSON, Architect, 
Regent Chambers, No. 38, Regent Circus, Piecadill y. 


ANDWELL PARK ESTATE— 


BUILDING LAND and proposed Parks for Birmingham 
and the South ory my Coal Distriets, situate in the parishes 
of Handsworth and West Bromwich. ‘The first division of the 

pian for having out this magnificent estate for building purposes igs 
| ep outer and is thus arranged :-— 

SANDWELL PARK.—250 acres of this is proposed to be kept 
as an open Park. 300 acres, surrounding this, and forming some 
of the most beautiful spots of Sandweil, will be appropriated for 
the erection of first-class villa residences, thus giving an opportu- 
nity to the lessee of adding to the comforts of his house, by 
attaching to it any extent of land, great or small, whether for 
pleasure- -ground, or small farm, as he may desire. 

SANDWELL FRONTAGES,- adjoining for nearly a mile and 
a halt the Birmingham and Wolverhampton turnpike road. 
These will be let in lots of any frontage, by a depth of 200 feet, for 
the erection of dwelling-houses of an aunual value of 20. and 
| upwards. 

8 ANDWELL BEECHES.—This portion of the estate comprises 
} between fifty and sixty acres of land inthe most eligibie part of 

West Bromwick, and will be appropriated for Shops, Warehouses, 
| Offices, Inns. and other commercial purposes. The sub-division 
| roads have been planned with much care, and every attention 
| given for the thorough drainage of the premises, 

The estate thus divided will be let on Building Leases for 
Ninety-nine years, by which means the lessor is enabled to prevent 
the injury to property, and aunoyance to occupiers which so often 
eccu’s. where good buildings are erected coutiguous te small 
fre-holds. The wealthy manufacturers and iron-masters will be 
enabled to enjoy a suitable and gentlemanly neighbourhood, on a 











ss of the large and populous towns adjacent. The 





a al 
UILDING LAN D TO BE LET, at) 
ACTON, HOMER!YON, WIMBLEDON, at NORTH | 
WOOLWICH, near the Victoria Doc ks, CHERTSEY (close to 
the Station), SUDBURY (nenz Harrow), at CROYDON (within 
a mile of the Station), and at NORWOOD (within three minutes’ 
walk of the Station), and LOWEK NOKWOOD, near Tulse Hill, 
a eget for building purposes.— For particulars, apply | 
to LOW, Solicitor, 67, Wimpole-street, Cavendish- 
wee hd direet from the Freeholder. Money advanced if 
required, 





| 

| 

| 

ay soil, in » beautiful country, most conveniently situated for 
| th y 

| 


managers and clerks of the numerous large establishments may 
unite with a profitable investment of their money as pleasant 
| dwelling for their families, on the frontages adjoining the turn- 
pike-road, with the fine timber -_ wood of Saudwell coppices at 
the back, whilst good roads, good drainage, and good ventilation 
will be secured to those who Yeoome the inhabitants of that part 
of the estare a Sandwell Breeches. Lithographic plans are 
now ready, and will be sent, with any other information that 
| be desired, on application te Mr. NICHOLLS, = 
I Surveyor, West Bromwich; Mr. MOUSLEY, of Sand 
Birmingham; and at the Offices of Mr. THYNNE, re "Great 
| Geo George-street, Westminster. 
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THE BUILDER. 


_[Joxe 10, 1854. 
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TO FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETIES AND OTHERS. 


ORDSHIP - LANE, TOTTENHAM. — 
From THIRTY to FORTY ACRES of FREEHOLD | 
BUILDING LAND FOR SALE, having a good frontage to 
Lordship-laue, and within a few minutes’ walk of the Hornsey 


Railway Station, and will be shortly connected with the North | 


London Railway. Good brick earth. Excellent drainage.—For 
articulars apply by letter (prepaid) to J. T. R. care of Mr. Nash, 
Nr 34, Lombard- street. City. 


y — , 
GF. JOHN'S, HORSELYDOWN— 
Hi USES and PREMISES TO BE LET, by TENDER, by 
the Governors of St. Olave’s Free Grammar School, Souti:wark. on 
twenty-one years’ repairing leases, from Midsummer and Christ- 
mas days now next ensuing, that is to say :—All those Four Mes- 
suages and Premises. situate and being Nos 54 and 55,on the a 
side of Freeschool-street. and Nos. 38 and 39, on the north side of 
Fair-street ; the leases of which for twenty-one years will com- 
mence from Midsummer-day next. Also ali those Six Tenements 
situate and being Nos. 1, 2. 3, 4,5, and 6, on the northside of Broad- 
street: the leases of which for "gwenty- -one years will commence 
from Christmas-day next. Also all those Two Stables and Pre- 
mises, situate and being on the north side of Goat-street, and 
immediately in the rear of the Messuages, Nos. 9 and 10, on the 
south side of Broad-street; the leases for which for twenty-one 
years will commence from Christmas- day next. All of which are 
situate in the parish of St. John’s, Horselydown, in the county of 
Surrey ; together with the appurtenances thereunto respectively 
belonging —The particulars and couditions, plans of the premises, 
and epaetontions of the repairs to be performed, may be seen at 
the Office of Mr. HENRY STOCK, the Surveyor. No. 6, Duke- | 
street, Southwark, yoo en the hours rd TEN and FOUR o "clock | 
any day, Sundays excepted ; and Tenders (in writing only) are to 
be delivered at the Office of Mr. R. MINSHULL JONES, No. 190, 
Toolev-street, Southwark, by or before ELEVEN o'clock. on 
TUESDAY, 2th of JUNE next, immediately after which. a | 
Court of Governors will be held at the School, in Maze-pond, for | 
| 
| 








the purpose of taking the same into consideration, and where_per- 
sons making such Tenders are to attend punctually at TWELVE 
o'clock of the same day ; 
to accept the highest or ‘any ofter or offers. 

June 2nd, 1854. 


ARCASSES of HOUSES 
5-feet ny - es, excellent og 
rooms, washhouse, &¢. situate in the 
Land Estate, Stoke Newington. Lease ninety-nine years, direct, 
at 42. 10s, ground-rent. The builder going abroad, these may be | 
sould muec h onder cost price. Also. carcasses for larger houses, if 
required.—Apply to Mr. BECK WITH, 115, Kingsland-road, 


RACING PAPER, as used by Sir Charles 


Barry, and i other eminent architects, pre; ‘ared for drawings 
in pencil, ink, colour, and shade, warra anted in all respects 4 | 
superior article. — Manufactured by C. the late 














FOR SALE, | 


facings, built for eight 
best part of the Freehold | 
| 





| closet-pans, and traps, Welsh fire-bricks, gravel and shells for 


’.. BERRY. widow of 
E. Berry, No. 3, South Lambeth, New-road. 


rin 1417 . 
N ARKET-WHARF, REG EN 

BASIN.—WEST-END DEPOT, f 
me and Derby Stone. Bangor lasees Slabs. &c. Also 

Lime, Cement, Ploster, Tiles, Laths, and Fire Goods 
ie ARTIN | und WOOD invite the attention of Builders, Masons, | 
and ot hers, to their Stock as above, where everything will be | 
aoieae at the lowest prices Headstones, Ledgers, Steps, Land- | 
ings, &c. cut on the shortest notice. Country orders promptly 
attended to | 


ARBLE.—Mr. J. FABBRICOTTI, of | 
M- Carrs a Italy, Proprietor of Marble sedation and the ih 


person in the United Kiredom selling Italian Marble the produce 
of his own qual ng begs to inform the gentlemen connected with 
the Marble Trade that he has established, in London, the most 
extensive Depot of Statnary, Veined. Sicilian. Dove. and Black 
and Gold Marbles ate ARE. ARA WHARF, THAMES BANK, 
PIMLICO, the foot of Vauxhail-bridge. 


BATH STONE OF BEST a0 AL ITY i 





T’S-PARK- 


Yorkshire Paving, 








‘ S tion to JAMES WRIGHT, Manufacturer, 112, John-street, Aber 
R AN VD E L L and SA U N D E RS “) deen; or A. and F. MANUELLE, Granite Merchants, 12, 
, QUARRYMEN AND STONE-MERCHANTS, | Trinity-square, Tower-hill, Londou 
Hes ‘i sicicaaiennniaguapaconaied 
BATH. | wares 

(DEPOTS.) | PAVING, in great varieties. .—Sinks, sills, 
Great Western Railway Station.... PADDINGTON | me us, Se ; mb poe = coy ping ; toolk ‘ ge Ling rbe Aend tooled 
- , " y 2 7 =n | sills; Harehill and self-faced slab; rubbed York paving; pipes 
Great Western Railway Station.... BRISTOL. pots, *&e. all at low prices. Builders and masons are invited to in- 
Hope-street, Mount-pleasant ...... LIVERPOOL. spect a list sent free on application to E. and W. STURGE, 

SID 5s icosexes desi ockascar ts MANCHESTER. Bridge-wharf, City-road.—Establishe. 121. 


List of prices at the’ quarries and depots, also cost for transit 
toauy part of the kingdom, furnished on application to Bath 


Stone Offic e, Corsham, Wilts. | 

| 
[TALIAN GAL WAY MARBLE 
CARRIES, 


Depot, Whitewall Wharf, Parliament-street, Westminster. 
Now landing ‘i wenty Blocks of large Statuary, suitable for 
Sculpture, &c. some opened choice). 
Fifty Blocks of good Vein and Sicilian, &e. § 
Also. 100 Tons of Galway Black Marb ie, in blocks and slabs of 
large dimensions. 
Apply to Mr. FRANKLIN, Proprietor of the Quarries. 


ICILIAN MARBLE.—A fine parcel, just 

landed direct from Carrara. First quality, and the lowest 

price, at T os ~ JACKSON’S Marble and Stone Wharf, Com- 
mercial-road. Pimlico. 


and 








TO BUILDERS, MASONS, AND OTHERS, 
HE largest STOCK in England of 


MARBLE in Blocks and Slabs, veined, Bardilla, dove, 
black, black ana gold, Sienna, St. Ann’s, statuary, serpentine, verd 
antique,&c. Port laud, Harehill, Park Spring, and other stone, in 
blocks, slabs. land: ngs, and headstones. Yorkshire paving, granite 
curb, &c. All goods carefully packed aud forwarded to any part 
of England. THOMAS JACKSON, Marble and Stone Sawing- 
Mills, Comme rcial- road, Pimlico, Lond on. 








TO BUILDERS, MASONS, AND CONTKACTORS, 
a4 En xs 3 . 

BSERVE!!! the cheapest Depdt in Eng- 

land for MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIEC ES of superior « uality 
and workmanship is the Westminster Marble Company's Patent 
Works, Eari-street, Holywell-street. Millbank. An inspection of 
their superior St« ock of Stati iary, Sienna, Black and Gold, Vein, 
and other Chimney. pieces, Tombs, Monuments, Tablets, &c. is 
earnes tly solicite d. 


Tg ROADMAKERS, CONTRAC TORS, AND OTHERS. 
WO superior descriptions of GRAVEL, one 
for Concrete andthe othe for Road-making, may be had 
upon application at the Office of the Park Estate, Plumstead, near 
the Royal Ar-enal, Woolwich. Price 2s, 6d. per yard. Delivered 
into barges alongside W oolwic che 


T A" 

HE TREVALGA SLAT E COMP ANY 
invite particular attention to their SLATE in SLABs, 
which will be f.und on inspection to be vastly superior in strength 
to any other, and admirably adapted for shelves. Cisterns and 
every description of Slab work, Cisterns, Sinks, Slate Tanks, with 
Plate-glass sides, for fish-zoophites, &c. and every description of 
Siab work wrought and tixed on the shortest notice: 14 inch Slate 
Vaving. in runs, planed on one side, and squared, fitted to lay, 
warranted stronger than 3-inch York, 5d. per toot super.—Baltic 

Wharf, Commercial-road, Lambeth. 


= wT fr : ret TA . = 

VY ALENTIA SLATE SLABS— 

The Valentia Siab Company invite attention to thei 
now supplied, of very large dig ensiot erior qual 
They have been used at the British Museum, National Galle 
Bethlem Hospital, various Lunatic Asylum 8, the Urdnance Works. 
Model Prison, Pentonville, and other Penitentiaries ; Malting 
Floors in Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire, Breweries, the Race 
Stand at Brighton, Portsmouth Barracks, and are kept in stock in 
large quantities by Messrs. FREEMAN, Millbank-street; also 
by Messrs. Sharpe, Tooley-street ; and Messrs. Braby’'s, Belvidere- 








s and of s 





| TO BUILDERS, SLATE - MERCHANTS, IRON MERCHANTS, 





but the governors do not bind themselves | Of slates and manufactured goods being usually kept on hand. 


| stock of Bangor ‘abel, 


| ¢ carted. 


| Liske ard, 





road, where terms may be obtained. 





QUANTITY of Half-inch SLATE SLABS | 


(about 3,000 feet) ead IRON PIPING to be DISPOSED OF 
by PUBLIC TENDER, may be seen at the MARYLEBONE 
BATHS AND WASH-HOUSES, New-road.—Sealed Tenders to 
be received on or before TUESDAY, the 13th instant, addressed to 
Mr. Foor, the Superintendent at the Marylebone Baths and 
Wash- houses. 


AGNUS’S EN 


Mr. MAGNUS 


JAMELLED SLATE. — 


having, at great expense and hazard, and 
by dint of unwearied perseverance during a period of F OURTEEN 
YEARS, succeeded in obtaining for his invention of Ruamelling 
Slate to imitate Marbles the PATRONAGE of HER MAJESTY, 
PRINCE ALBERT, the chief of our nobility, and almost every 
Architect, Builder, and Decorator of any note, and having been 
rewarded with the MEDAL of the SOCIETY of ARTS and the 
PRIZE MEDAL of the GREAT EXHIBITION, finds that his 
success has given rise to a number of petty imitators, who, though 





Guat" BRITAIN 





ANNUAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
MUTUAL LIFE 
A*SSURANC ! SOCIETY, 
14, Waterloo-place, London, and 30, Brown-street, Manchester. 
DIRECTORS, 
THE CHISHOLM, Chai 
RICHARD HARTLEY KEN NNEDY. be Alderman, 
Deputy-Chairman. 
Colonel Michael E. Bagnold. William Morley, esq. 
Francis Brodigan, esq. Robert Francis Power, esq. M.D. 
Alexander Robert Irvine, esq. Archibald Speus, esq. 
John Inglis Jerdein, esq. Frederick Valiant, esq. 
James John Kinloch, esq, Rev. F. W. J. Vickery. 
Henry Lawson, esq. 

This Society is established on the tried and approved principle 
of Mutual Assurance. The funds are accumulated for the exclu- 
sive benefit of the Policy-holders, under their own immediate 
superintendence and control. The profits are divided annually, 
and applied in reduction of the current premiums. Policy-holders 
participate in profits after payment of five annual premiums. 

The Annual General Meeting of this Society was held on the 





they may not affect him in gear light, inflict vast injury by 
their wretched imitations o' his productions, which are, in, most | 
cases, passed off as *“ MAGNUS’S ENAMELLED SLATE.” He | 
therefore respectfully requests those who are disposed to patronize | 
his establishment, to assure themselves that they are supp i from | 
his manufactory, as unfortunately AT LE THAN ALF 
THE COST AND LABOUR NECESSARY TO SEC URE. r NEN. 
MANENCY, a counterfeit can be made which will not endure, 
and damages the reputation of his Enamelled Siate. This caution | 
is particularly necessary in regard to the fittings of the retiring | 
laces at railway stations, aud wherever there is much wear. 
f. B. The Tariff for 1854 is now ready. 

_ Pimlico Slate Works, | 39 and « 40, Upper | Belg crave- “place. 


LATES, Slabs, Cisterns, Enamelled Chimney- 
pieces, Plain ditto. Urinals, Baths, Sinks, Lining, Skirting, 
es Malting Floors, Patent Ridge and Koll, and Slab-work 
generally. Export orders supplied without detention, a large stock 


Price-lists may be had upon application, either personally, or by 
post.—Address, JOSEPH BRINDLEY, Slate Merchant, Steam 
Slate-works, Bermondsey-wall, London, 

N. -B. W Ww harf opposite the | Ww Yapping | En ntrance of of London Docks. — 


ANGOR WHARF,  King’s-road-bridge, 
Camden- town. STRINGEF nL DP and COOP ER, late W. W 
Rawlins, beg to call the attention of Builders and others to their 
Jaths, plaster, Roman, Portland, and 
Keene’s cement, blue lias, oF og and chalk lime, plasterers’ 
hair, Yorks hire plain, pan, and ridge tiles, glazed sewer piper, 


garden paths, ballast, sand, &c. Materials landed, wharfed, and 


Y ATE S and G EORG E late 

UW BEEDHAM, and CoO., Caen, Aubigny, aud General Stone 
Merchants Caen Wharf, Rotherhithe, London. Goods delivered 
to order, by land or water conveyance, and by ship to any part of 
the United Kingdom. 


7. -AT r 1AaT WY mn a hl 
AEN and AUBIGNY STONE— 
/) F. FOUCARD. Stone Merchant and Quarry Proprietor, 
Quai des Abattoirs, Caen, and at 6, Red Lion-street, Borough 
market. Contracts taken for any quantities. Cargoes shipped to 
order from Caeu to any port. 


RANITE.—The Cheesewring Granite 


Company, of Liskeard, Cornwall, are now prepared to 
supply Granite of excellent quality, and the largest sized blee} - 
Prices may be ascertained on applic: ution to N. TREGELLES, 
Pinner’s-court, Old Broad-street, City ; or to JAS. J. T RATHAN: 


LUARD, 


B E R DEEN and PETERHEAD 
POLISHE > ball VITE. — Chimneypieces, Monuments, 


Columns, Pedestals, Vases, Monumental Urns, &. executed on 
the shortest notice, and at the lowest possibie prices, on applics.e 











AWDON- HLL L and NEW-PARK 
SPRING STONE. 
BRAMLEY Ary L AND POTTERNE won N STONE. 
HAREWOOD GRINDSTONE 
SAMUEL TRICK i be 
STONE MERC yoke 
Prices and samples furnished. vered to any part. 
__Address- VIC TORI A STONE Ww ir. Re ISLE OF DOGS. _ 


Ropal 
Letters atent. 


COMPANY 


Bp Mer 
fBajesty’s 


HE SILICEOUS 





STONE 

beg to inform ARCHITECTS and BUILDERS that they 
enter into CONTRACTS for supplying Dressings and Details for 
Architectural Work of any coenyaes for which estimates will | ; 





be given on application 
London, 8, John- street, Ade ‘Aphi. 


ORSHAM - DOWN and other BATH 


STON E.— Prices for the above, delivered either in town or | 
country. may be had on application to MARTIN and WOOD, 
Ms arket- wharf, Re gent’s- park- basin 


SLATE-SAWING MA 





SAWING M ACH INE, Powerful , 
CRUSHING-MILLS, FRENCH and PEAK MILL- 
STONES.— FOR SALE, a Large Self-acting Slate-sawing Machine, 
will cut twelve inches of thick Slate per minute with one man only. 
Also, Powerful Iron and Stone Crushing-mills, or Edge-runners ; 
French and Peak Horizontal Stones ; a One-ton Portable Weizh- 
ing-ms ponine aud a T'wo-horse Steam-boiler. Can be seeo.—Apply 
to C. T. CHRISTIE, Millwright and Engineer, 19, Broad-street, 
Lambeth, and 113, V auxhall-walk. 


. . 7 - . mr ‘Re 
EDEMPTION of MORTGAGES and 
LOANS.—Provision made for this purpose by the LAW 
PROPERTY and LIFE ASSURANCE SUCIETY.—Particulars 
sent on application to 
EDWARD 8S. BARNES, Secretary, 
30, Essex-street. Strand, London. 


ND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE SOCIETY, 1, New Bridge-street, Black. 
friars, Londou.—Instituted in 1696, Extended to Life Insurance 
1836. Immediate, Deferred, aud Survivorship Annuities granted 
DIRECTORS. 
he Hon. William Ashley. | John Gurney Hoare, esq. 
The Hon. Sir E oe Cust. | i. Fuller Maitland, esq. 
{ 
| 
! 








Arthur Eden, es William Scott, esq. 
John Lettsom E i liot, esq. John Sperling, esq. 
James Psdatie, +4. Heury Wilson, esq. 
Hiarvie M. Farquhar, esq. W. Esdaile Winter, esq. 
LIFE D E = ART ME N' I'.—Insurances effected before the 24th 
Jiine nex il participate in profits oue year earlier thaa if 
eftecte 1 after that date. | 
In the years 1849, 1850, 1851, 1852, 1853. and 1854, the Premiums | 
ou ail policies entitled to participate WERE ABATED 524 per | 
com ie - to say, a PREMIUM of 100. WAS REDUCED to | 
harge for stamps. | 
[RE DE r AKIMENT.—Ineurances are — on every de- 
scription of property, at the usual rates.— By or | 
KICHARKD RAY, Secretary. 





MENDHAM, Secretary. e - 
! 


30th of May, 1854, when a Keport of the business for the last year 
was presented, exhibiting a statement of most satisfactory pro- 
gress. It appeared that the Assurances in 1853 considerably ex- 
ceeded those effected in any previous year, the number of Policies 
issued being more than 460, and the anuual income thereon being 
upwards of 7.5901. It also appeared that, except im 1849, when the 
visitation of the cholera took place, the claims arising from deaths 
were, in every year, much below their estimated amount. 

The Members present at the Meeting were fully satisfied with 
the Report, and resolved unanimously that a Reduction of 314 per 
Cent. should be made in the current year’s Premium payable by 
all Policy-holders now entitled to participate in the profits. 

Credit is allowed for half the Anuual Premiums for the first five 


years. 
The following Table exemplifies the effect of the present 








reduction :— 
| Annual | g Annual 
Age ne | ——- Premium Allowance Premium 
Assured, Assured. | originally ‘ now 

j | paid. 314 per cent. pay ible. 
tenner serine ceeeeneninee| ; i camnaesiaameieii 

£ sy a a ~ a. £8. da. 

20 1,000 917 6 | 611 6 1460 

30 } 1.000 29313 4 / 818 1711 8 

4) , 1,000 3318 4 |} 1 13 8 2348 

50 | 1,000 4816 8 15 8 33 9 «*O 

60 1000 | 75176 | B 18 0 5119 6 
A. R. (RVINE, Managing Director. _ 

ik, Waterloo-place, London. 


A RG eg s LIFE ASSURANCE COMPA 
» THROGMORTON-STRFET, BANK, and 
14, PALL-MALL. 
Thomas Farncomb, esq. Alderman, Chairman 
William Leaf, Esq. Deputy-Chairman 
Richard E. Arden, esq. Rupert Ingleby, esq. 
Edward Bates, esq. Thomas Kelly, esq Ald. 
Thomas Campline, esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, esq, 
James Clift, esq, Lewis Pocock, esy. 
John Humphery, esq. Ald. | 
PrysictaN—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury- square. 
Surcrox—W. Coulson, esq. 2, Frede g k’s-place, Old Jewry. 
Consuttine Actuary—Professor Hall, M.A. of King’s © ollege. 
ADVAXTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY. 
The Premiuns are on the lowest scale consistent with security. 
The Assured are protected by an ample subscribed capital — an 
Assurance Fund of 380,000l. invested on Mortgeve and in the 
Government Stock3—and an income of 80,0001. a year, 


| Whole Term. 


NY, 





Premiums to Assure 1002. 


Age. | One Y ear. 


Seven » Years Wit ith Pp rofits WithoutP. rofits. 








vu |} £017 8 £019 9 £1 1510 £11110 
oo 7 3 3 13 7 sss | 207 
40 150 : eye 2 6 7 21410 
50 | 114 1 119 10 468 | 4011 
Ho 3 2 4 31 


70 3 612 9 } 6010 


MUTUAL BRANCH. 

Assurers on the Bonus system are entitled, at the end of five 
years, and afterwards annually, to participate in four-fifths, or 
80 per cent. of the profits. 

The profits assigned to each policy can be added to the sum 
assured. applied in the reductiou of the annual premium, or 
received in cash. 

At the first division a return of 20 per cent. in cash on the pre- 
miums paid was declared ; this will allow a permanent reduction 
in the future annual payments for life of from 3} to 11 per cent. 
according to the age, and a reversionary increase varying from 66 
to 28 per cent. on the premiums, or from 1 to 3 per ceut. on the 





| sum assured. 


One-half of the “whole term " premium may remain on credit 
for seven years, or one-third of the premium may remain for life 
as a de't upon the policy at 5 per cent. or may be paid off at any 


| time without notice. 


Claims paid in one month after proofs have been approved. 

Loans upon approved ood 

No charge for policy stamp: 

Medical attendants paid for ‘their reports. 

Persons may proceed to or reside in any part of Europe or 
British North America without extra charge. 

The medical officers attend every day at Throgmorton-street, 


at a quarter before two o'clock. 
E. BATES, Resident Director. 


LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 


1, OLD BRUAD-STREET, LONDON,  Instituted 
a 1820. 


SAMUEL HIRBERT, Esq. Chairman. 
WILLIAM RK. ROBINSON, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
The SCALE of PREMIU M8 adopted by this Office will be found 
of a7 has ier ae character, but at the same time quite adequate 
to the risk lneurre 

FOUR-FIE" THs. , or 80 per cent. of the profits, are assigned to 
policies every fifth year, and may be applied to increase the sum 
aaa l,to an immediate payment in cash, or to the reduction 
and ultimate extinction of future premiums. 

"UNE (HIRD of the premium on insurances of 500, and up- 
| wards, for the whole term of life. may remain asa debt upon the 
policy, to be paid off at convenience ; er the Directors will lend 
sums of S01. and upwards, on the security of policies eftected with 
this Company tor the whole term of life, when they have acquired 
an adequate value. 

SECU KLTY.—Those who effect insurances with this Company 
are protected by its subscribed capital of 750.0001. of which nearly 
140.0008, is invested, from the risk incurred by members of Mutuad 
Societies. 

The satisfactory financial condition of the Company, exclusive 
of the subseribed and invested capital, will be seen by the follow- 
ing statement :— 

On the 3lst October, 1953, the sums assured, in- 





TMPERIAL 


eluding bonus added, amounted to ............. . £2,500,000 
The premium fund to morethan ........... sna he 800,000 
Aud the annual income from the same sou to. 109,000 





Insurances, without participation <3 Furie, may be effected at 
reduced rates, SA EL ING ALL, Actuary. 


ai Tam 

ESTMINSTER IRE OFFICE. 

Chief Offices—27, King: street, Coveut-garden, London. 
Established 1717. 
Rates of Premium moderate. 
Short-period Policies granted. 
Kent Lusured. 
Losses promptly and liberally settled. 


WESTMINSTER AND GE K -AT, LIFE ASSOCIATION. 
King-street, Covent-garden, Lond m. Established 1836, 

fu A ce in all its branches effecte: 
ter ths of the Profits divided amoung the Assured. 
n of Profits every Five Years. 
s additions have amounted to One-half the Premiums 
paid on the Policies. 

Assurances without profits at reduced rates. 

Any information respecting either Fire or Life Insurance, with 
proposals and forms of applicatiou, may be vbtained on applica- 
tion at the Office, 





















W. M. BROWNE, Secretary and Actuary. 
‘Agents required in the principal Couutry Towns. 
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REVOLVING 


CLARK 
NEW PATENT RECTILINEAR 


SHUTTERS AND BRAS 





AND C O.’ 
IRON REVOLVING SHUTTERS, 


SS SASHES 
S 





With Headed Edges and Solid Hinges, are the strongest extant. 


PATENT COMBINED TRON AND WOOD REVOLVING SHUTTERS, AND PATENT REVOLVING WOOD DITTO, 


BRASS 


15, GATE-STREET, 
AGENTS FOR GLASGOW: 


SASH-BARS, 


At very low Prices. 


STALL-BOARD PLATES, &. DRAWN BY MACHINERY. 


The new Patent Self-acting Hydraulic Revolving Shutter can be seen in constant operation at the Works. Prospectuses and Fitzravings forwarded. 


LINCOLN’S-INN- FIELDS, 
MESSRS. H. FIELD AND SON, 68, 





LONDON. 
BUCHANAN-STREET. 





ENGINEERS 


BUNNETT AND CQO. 
AND FOUNDERS, 


ORIGINAL PATENTEES OF REVOLVING IRON SHUTTERS AND OF THE 


NEW PATENT CURVILINEAR REVOLVING IRON SHUTTER, 


Which obtained the Prize Medal of the Great Exhibition, 1851. 





The immense patronage this very superior Shutter receives has naturally induced inferior imitations ; but B. and Co. are enabled, by considerable additions 
and improvements in their machinery, to effectually compete with them in price. 





The removal of several Revolving Shutters in consequence of the failure of a new patented principle for raising and lowering them, having in several instances led petsons (who were not aware 
INNETT and CO. ; they therefore feel it nosey to state, that they have never appliedjthe principle of Pumps, Hydraulic Pressure, 


there are other makers) to infer that they were manufactured by BI 


r any other such unsuitable and uncertain methods for raising and lowering their PATENT IKON SHUT 


Nearly twenty 


years’ practical experience in the manufacture and fixing man 


thousands without a single failure, proves beyond a doubt that BUNNETT’s PATENT WORM and WHEEL GEARING is the most efficient, safe, and durable means yet known for the purpose o 


raising and lowering revolving shutters. 


Parties about to adopt Iron Shutters are recommended to make full inquiry, and have good references, before deciding. 
Architects intending to use any of BUNNETT and CO.’S works are respectfully requested to see their names properly inserted in the specification. 


BUNNETT and CO. are also PATENTEES of BRASS and OTHER METAL SASH-BARS and MOULDINGS for 


OFFICE: 26, LOMBARD-STREET, LONDON. 





SHOP-FRONTS, SKYLIGHTS, &c. 


WORKS: DEPTFORD, KENT. 





| 
IGHTNING CONDUCTORS.— 


L R. & NEWALL and CO. Patentees of the Copper Rope 
iightning © onductor, beg to inform the nobility, clergy, &c. that 
they supp Lihtuing Conductors, with the poiat and all staples 
complete for fixin: one shilling the foot. 

R. 8S. NEWALL and CO.’s Patent Copper Rope Conductor is 
being used by architects, engineers, and scientific men in all parts 
of the world. 

OF FICES.—Gateshead-on-Tyne. 
130, Strand, Londoa. 
67, Hyde-park-street, Glasgow. 
27. Dale-street. Manchester. 


TO ARCHIT 
‘OMPETITION and other DRAWINGS.— 


Mr. THOMAS 8S. BOYS, Member of the New Society eo! 
Painters in Water Colours, and author pe Picturesque Archi- 
tecture of Paris. Ghent, Rouen,” &c. and of “London as it is,” 
offers his services in Tinting Backgrounds, Landscapes, Perspective 
Views, Interiors, &c. From the long experience he has had is 
such subjects, he is fully aware of the points essentially necessary 
to be attended to. Drawings and Alba lithographed in a superior 
manner.—Address, Mr, BOYS, 32, Al ae vmstat — 











| 


ITHOGRAPHY.—Plans of Estates, Maps, | 


Bills of Quantities, Isometrical Views, and every description 
of Lithography executed in the best style of the art. Engineering 


and Mechanical Drawings correctly detailed by experienced hands, | 
Artists and amateurs supplied with te requisite for Litho- | 
a 


graphy. Crayon Drawing and Oil and ter-colour Painting ; 
Presses, Stones, Chalks, &c. Specimens of every class of work for 
inspection. Estimates given. Instructions afforded. 

CHARLES MOODY, 257, High Holborn. 





na My ate T T yang 
& LEFTWICH, VARNISH MANUFAC- 
@ TURER, LEAD, GLASS, and COLOUR WAREHOUSE, 
21, Munster-street. Regent’s-park. C. L. begs to call the attention 
of the Trade, Builders, &c. to his stock of plumbers’ closet-basins, 
plug ditto, brass-work, &c. &c. sheet-lead, and patent pipe, plate, 
pate nt plate. sheet and crown glass, white-lead, oils, colours, 
20s. PEK CWT. GIVEN for OLD LEAD; GLASS ILLU MIN rs 
TORS | for FLOORS, AREA VAULTS, &e. 





ENTLEMEN finding their own Material in | 


the building trade, can meet with a practical Man to 

NTRACT forthe LABOU a the peice WORK, CARPEN- 
r ERS WORK, and JOINER’S WOR Apply by letter, post- 
paid, to A. B. 94, Star-street, Edgware- feo, 


TO PLASTERERS. 


GOOD SUBSTITUTE for HAIR.— 
SHOKT COCOA-NUT FIBRE is not injured by hot lime 
or mortar more than hair ; is not one-third the price, and is ready 
for use without such a loss of time and labour as there is in beat- 
ing and cleaning hair. — For samples and particulars, apply to the | 
PATENT c 30COA F BRE Cc On PANY, Kingston- upon- Thames. 


ADDERS, BARROWS, &c. for SALE or 


HIKE.—G. ELL invites the attention of builders, decora- 
tors, and the trade genera!ly, to the Large Stock of Ladders ; exea- 
vators’, brickmakers’, and other Barrows; Painters’ Machines. 
‘Trestles, Steps, &c. he has always on hand, at a very low setle of 
charges.— Manufactory, 3, TOPTENHAM-COURT, NEW-KUAD, 
opposite I Hampstead - road. 


ry, 
URE GAS.—TO GAS COMPANIES 
ENGINEERS. MANU FACTURERS, and OTHERS. 

PATEN?T CLAY PURIFICATION.—No cheap process has yet 
been discovered for freeing gas from ammonia, and the removal of 
the bi-sulphuret of carbon (the monster nuisance of gas-burning) 
has been given up in despair. Clay removes BorH these impuri- 
ties, and shen taken from the purifiers the bi-sulphuret of carbon 
is visible, completely blackening the clay. The light of the gas is 
increased in proportiou to its thorough purification. The proprie- 
tors of this patent are now ready to grant licenses for its use — 
‘Terms, and directions for the employment of clay, may be obtained 
from Mr. JOHN WHITTAKER, Agent to the Patentees, Gas 
Works, Wakefield. 


HOP FRONTS and OFFICE FITTINGS 


with the greatest despatch.—J. FISHER, 70. York-road, 
Lambeth (late Shop Foreman to Messrs. Lawrence and Sons), 
Door and Staircase M nufacturer, with well-seasoned materials 
and superior workmanship, at the lowest possible prices. Giazed 
and polished goods securely packed for the country and for ex- 


portation, eicciial 
P.8. A full list of prices sent on application. 

















| 
| 


| 
} 





CHARLES WM. 


WATERLOW AND CO. 


MANUFACTURING JOINERS, 
121, BUNHILL-ROW, FINSBURY, AND BOW, MIDDLESEX. 





N.B. — ORDERS RECEIVED AT THE COUNTING-HOUSE, 121, BUNHILL-ROW, ONLY. 











COUNTRY. 




















SANDS AND EMERY, 
CURSITOR-STREET, 
MANUFACTURED JOINERS’ WORK AND MOULDINGS OF EVERY 


DESCRIPTION ON THE SHORTEST NOTICE, AND AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES, PACKED AND FORWARDED TO ALL PARTS OF THE 








Lists of Prices and Estimates forwarded on application. 


CHANCERY-LANE. 








JAMES 


RHODES 


No, 6, MACCLESFIELD-STREET NORTH, CITY-ROAD, LONDON. 


MANUFACTURER OF SASHES AND FRAMES, DOORS, 


&c. AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF HOUSE JOINERY. 


Glazed goods securely packed for the country. Prices on application at the Counting - house, as above. 





WwW TINDOW BLINDS.—TYLOR & P: ACE, | 


Window Blind Manufacturers, 104, New Bond-street, and | 

ueen- street, Cheapside, London, submit the following PRICES | 

~ VINDOW BLINDS, which they can recommend as being | 
made in the best manner :— Venetian blinds, per square foot, 9d. ; 

best holland blinds, on rollers, 6d.; best ditto, on spring rollers. 


| 94. ; gauze wire blinds, in mahogany frames, 3s. ; perforated zinc 


blinds, in ditto, 1s. 10d.; outside blinds of striped cloth, 2s. 
Transparent b linds in great variety. Engravings, with prices and 
post freee to builders and the trade, forwarded on application, } 
post free. 


INDOW-BLINDS FOR THE TRADE | 


ONLY.—The only Blind-maker in London working exclu- 
| sively for the Trade is WILLIAMS, 1, Rutland-street, Brompton, 
Manufacturer of every description ef inside and outside BLIN Ds, 
conservatory blinds, outside shop-blinds, horizontal blinds and 
awning blinds, executed on the most approved principles, lower 
than any other house. The trade supplied with springs. A list of 
prices forwarded post free, on application to any house in the 
trade. Orders by post from all parts of the country punctually 





| attended to, and executed with despatch. 


An Out-door Apprentice Wanted. 


. I” ENRY PASK (late Johnson and Pask), 
BAKER-STREET, Clerkenwell, Sash, Shep Front 
and Door Maker to the Trade, -———-———_} 
begs to inform his customers A W QJ 
and the public generally that he A i } 
intends carrying on the business |= 
as usual, and solicits a continu- 
ance of their favours, which 
shall meet with .his prompt 
attention. 


| — N.B. By inclosing a postace 
| ||} stamp a full list of prices may 
| |_| |}] be had by return of post. 
ad 


























FARMER, Sash, Door, and Staircase 
e Manufacturers. — Counting-house Fittings, Shop and 
Public-house Fronts on the shortest notice. Estimates given for 
coutracts of any description. By enclosing a postage stamp, a list 
of prices will be returned for any kind of joiners’ work, &c.— 
125, St. John-street-road, and No, 1, Edward-street, Pentom-street, 
Pentonville. 


ASH and DOOR MANUFACTORY, 59, 
hI GRANGE-ROAD, BERMONDSEY.—L. SUGDEN respect- 
| fully invites builders and the trade in general, to an inspection of 
his stock of manufactured joiners’ work, prepared from the best 
material, at S ary: possible price. 

S. A full list of prices on application. 





Rowan ACADEMY of ARTS, “Trafalgar. 


square.—The Exhibition of the Royal Academy is how 
OPEN. Admission — Eight o’clock till Seven), One Shilling. 
| Catalogue, One Shillin: 
I YAN “PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A, Secretary. 


rl OCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 


COLOURS. — The Fiftieth Annual Exhibition is NOW 
OPEN at their Gallery, 5, Pall-mall East, oy Nine till Dusk. 
Admittance. ls. Catalogue, 6d. 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


ATTRACTIVE NOVELTIE 


Rox AL POLYTECHNIC IN STITUTION. 


Patron:—H. R. H. Prince Albert.—Four important [llus- 
trations just added to the Views of the Seat of War on the Danube, 
| and in the Baltic. The Baltic Fleet in the Downs, Castle of Kron- 
| Terg. Forts Alexander and Peter, at Kronstadt, Crown Quay, St. 
Petersburg, Kalafat, Widdin, Sebastopol, Entrance to the jack 
| Sea. Battle of Sinope, and Destruction of the Turkish Fleet, &c. 
Lectures by J. H. Pepper, esq. on the Chemistry of our Daily 
Bread, in special relation to that made by the New yoeee, Soy 
at Two o’clock; and in the Evenings, on the Decoration of Paper. 
Lecture by Dr. ‘Bachhoftner on Electricity and the Electric Light. 
¥ sen Mornings and Evenings. Admission, 1s; Schools and 
Children under Ten Yes Years of age Half-price. 














RIDGWATER LOCAL EXHIBITION 


for WORKS of ART.--The Committee are prepared to 
furnish Forms of Application for space from parties desirous of 
exhibiting. — Address, the Honarary Secretaries, Exhibition- 
rooms, Bridgwater. 


HE VICTORY,” with the BODY of 


NELSON en board, towed into GIBRALTAR seven 
days after TRAFALGAR. The Celebrated PICTURE, painted 
by CLARKSON STANFIELD, Esq. R.A. painted for S. Morton 
Peto, Esq. M.P. will remain on view a few longer, at the 
GALLERY of ART, 23, Cockspur-street. Charing-cross, from Tea 
to Six. Admission on presentation of Card of Address. 
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J. TYLOR AND SON’S BATH APPARATUS. 


To fix a Bath, the apparatus for heating which can be fired in the same 
room, and the luxury of an Open Fire retained. 











A. Copper Boiler of sufficient capacity to make a warm bath, clasped by an iron 
band to support it, and fixed in the breast-work of a chimney. A flue is carried all 
round, and the draught is regulated by a revolving damper, B, which covers the 
opening into chimney. When set, the Boiler is entirely concealed from view. 

This Boiler can be adapted for any chimney, by making it of an oval or elongated 
orm, 

A soot-door is fixed just underneath the damper for the convenience of cleaning, 
which, however, is ne required, on account of the great draught round the boiler 
preventing any deposit of soot. 

C. An ordinary stove frent with sliding blower for the additional regulation of 

he draft. 

E. Copper or tinned iron Bath, enamelled white marble inside, having three copper 
pipes, for the hot, cold, and waste water, which are indicated by the engraved levers 
on the cocks. The overflow is carried into waste-pipe K. 

F. Cistern for cold water, say 100 gallons, which can be made of tinned iron, or 
any suitable material, either fitted into a recess or made of a cylindrical shape to 
stand on the floor of any room above the bath. The overflow can be carried into the 
waste or other convenient outlet. 

G. Inch pipe from cistern to the pipe which ame to the bottom of boiler to fill it 
with water. A branch from this pipe also supplies the bath with cold water. 

H. Inch pipe from the top pipe of boiler, to deliver the hot water into bath. 

I. Half-inch nipe taken from the hot pipe H, and turnedover the top of cistern 
to relieve the boiler. 

K. Inch or 1}-inch pipe to take away waste water from bath into soil-pipe or drain, 
as may be most convenient, and must be well trapped before entering. 

L. Round copper or tinned iron Shower Bath, suspended trom ceiling, and filled 
with hot or cold water by branches from the pipes G and H, the supply being regu- 
lated by the two cocks M M, which are let in the wall, and have levers fixed on them, 
engraved, ‘‘ hot and cold shower.” 

A thermometer can be fixed in the shower-bath to regulate the temperature, 

WN. Wash-hand basin supplied with hot and cold water, by branches from the 
pipes G and H, the waste being carried into the overflow of bath. 

By this simple arrangement, the boiler is always kept full of water, and cannot, by 
any means, be emptied by the action of the fire. The draught is so regulated by the 
blower and damper, that a bath can be made in twenty minutes, or an open fire kept 
cont nually alight. 


WARWICKE-LANE, NEWGATE-STREET, LONDON. 


HAYWARD’S IMPROVED 


COAL-HOLE PLATES, ILLUMINATING GRATINGS. PAVEMENT LIGHTS. 
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COAL-HOLE PLATES, with Wrought Eyes fitted; ILLUMINATING with Glass Lenses, 6s. each ; Ditto, plain Iron, solid, 2s, 9d. each; Ventilating, 3s. each. 
N.B. The Flange A prevents them from shifting when trodden on or being forced up. 
ILLUMINATING AREA GRATINGS, thick Glass fitted, 5 or 10-inch openings of any length or number, at per foot super. 12s. 
ILLUMINATING PAVEMENT LIGHTS, with Flange, as A, and Glass Lenses, 30s, each, 21 inches diameter. 
HAYWARD (BROTHERS), MANUFACTURING IRONMONGERS, 196, BLACKFRIARS-ROAD. 
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SS STUART ann SMITH’S I = i 
p\ 
PATENT CILL STOVE, ‘ Me enieat ‘ 
Ay f f 4 
FOR a 
HEATING CHURCHES AND OTHER PUBLIC Y a: 4 
AND PRIVATE BUILDINGS. | 
The constant failures, and enormous expense, consequent "Tee ry . 
upon the endless variety of experiments to warm buildings has * v | Bil) 
left the public in doubt as to whether there exists any certain, teon*, SOD ‘4 | aaah | 
economical, and safe mode of effecting that object or not. i RS 1h) qt | 
, - ? Paya HAA | 
STUART AND SMITH, ; | iit HN 
“9 Hoa gd hee 
ROSCOE-PLACE, SHEFFIELD, ; \ STRUTT: i + 
confidently assert, that the Air-Warmer they Napanee? Ha 2 oy : ' 14 lif x 
‘ sesses the desired qualifications, and respectfully request Gen- : abe} \} J 
is tlemen interested in the question, to ascertain the fact from ia 17 \Shi e / 
———— the actual working of the invention. > , = iP aa 
i CO It has been fixed in the following, besides a great many other _/4 / 
\ q f private and publie buildings :—St. Stephen’s, Longsight, Man- ci | ” 
Y Pe F chester; Grassendale Church, Aigburth, Tiesepost | St. Ann’s, | | 4 
{-—-— Aigburth, Liverpool; North Wootton, near Lynn, Norfolk ; . Pal 
— St. Paul’s, Alnwick, Northumberland; Bettesanger Church, Ps ! Cee 
Sandwich, Kent; St. Mary’s, Pitsmoor, and Grimesthorpe, a é “Np 





Sheffield ; County Lunatic Asylum, Derby, &c. &c. &c. “<7 pay Qe fi Nt ee 
~ ae os . rs . . j . ot y PNA —~ 
Prospectuses, and every information, sent on application, HS porpazing ony te i} PA ey Nr 
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J O H N WA bk Ss BD, ] UILDERS, Contractors, Carpenters, and] O BUILDERS, CARPENTERS, CABI- 





CORKUGATED TR¢ IN ROOF and BUILDING others are invited t» inspect the stock of NET-MAKERS, BLIND-MAKERS, &.—T he above trades : 
And MANUPACTURER, NAILS, TOOLS, BRASS, AND GENERAL LRONMONGERY, | supplied with Ironmongery of every description, which cannot be i 
“he—Mill Wall, NERAL CONTRACTOR. at PFEILand $ ALL'S, surpassed for quality and cheapness by any house in London. 4 
Works = Till We ll, “opiar, London ; and Gillbrook. Birkenhead, Nos. 5 and 6, BROAD-STREET, BLOOMSBURY, Caps and Racks for spring-rollers, 14 im. 68. 3d,; 2in, 8s. 8d. per 
Ufices—Corner ‘ f Arthur street West, London-bridge ; The prices will be found the lowest, and the stock one of the largest | dozen. — A. GILES, Lronmonger, 29, Great Titchfield-street, 
late 63, Gracechurch-street. inthe trade. A price list sent on application, Oxford-street. 


